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THE ENGLISH TEACHER AND THE WORLD-WAR’ 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The spirit of the year 1917 confronts us English teachers in 
council with the same challenge that has halted men in every path 
of life—‘‘Where do you stand with regard to the war?” Unless 
this question can be squarely answered all our discussion of aims 
and values, of courses and methods, seems trivial, drowned out by 
the tramp of marching men. I ask you, therefore, to consider 
this morning some of the directions in which we may seek our 
places and our justification beside those who are offering their 
lives for the nation. And if in so doing I say merely what is 
well known, what we have always taken for granted, it is because 
this war has revealed that much that we have so taken is by 
no means granted, that the very axioms of personal honor and 
of international faith, the heritage of the centuries, need con- 
stantly to be reaffirmed. When an English teacher in college 
actively foments opposition to the draft; when an English teacher 
in high school assigns as a composition subject “Was Abraham 
Lincoln a Murderer ?”’ it is time for us as a National Council to 
speak out in language that admits of no misunderstanding. 

For this war, more than we could have imagined, turns out to 
be in large measure a schoolmaster’s war. It is a war of ideas, a 

* The President’s address at the seventh annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, Chicago, Illinois, November 30, 1917. 
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war of visions. For two generations all Germany has been school- 
mastered into its present attitude of mind: first, by dogmatic 
methods of instruction, into a willing receptivity of whatever ideas 
might be given from the authorities; then, through this carefully 
schooled receptivity, into a belief in that strange imperialistic dream, 
and in those stranger misconceptions of all the rest of the world 
that have brought on the great conflict. And in the meanwhile 
we, stumblingly, inefficiently, have been groping our way toward 
the building up of quite other beliefs, quite other mental attitudes. 
Now that the two have come to confront each other, where do we 
teachers stand? Do we see our duty, and are we doing it ? 

Of the duties that the war imposes upon us in common with all 
other citizens there is no need to speak; the gaps made in many a 
school and college English department bear witness to the response 
of our colleagues to the call to arms. 

Life may be given in many ways, 

And loyalty to truth be sealed 

As bravely in the closet as the field, 

So bountiful is Fate. 

But then to stand beside her 

When craven churls deride her, 

To front a lie in arms, and not to yield, 
This shows, methinks, God’s plan 

And measure of a stalwart man. 


But as our stalwart men go, leaving us in our classrooms, do 
we not sometimes look sadly at our books, old fireside companions, 
and ask what right have we to remain? How may 


. . . « loyalty to truth be sealed 
As bravely in the closet as the field ? 


First, let us not forget our duty as conservators of a great 
national tradition. This land is no free-for-all experiment station 
of imported doctrines, whether of imperialism or of anarchy, but 
an established nation, with a life and spirit of its own, rooted for 
more than a century, deriving its original strength from yet older 
soils, re-enforced, not overcome, by the newer life that it has 
absorbed, grown firm and staunch by toil and blood and spiritual 
striving. This national spirit is embodied in our literature; for 
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literature, if it be more than mere diversion or craftsmanship, must 
be the crystallization of all that is nearest to the heart of the race. 
And this spirit it is the special privilege of us English teachers, 
more than of all others, to impart, because we alone meet year 
after year the whole body of American youth. 

Let us ask what this spirit of American literature has to say 
about war. A kindly and tender spirit it has been, loving the fire- 
side and homely thrift, the play of children, the face of the fields 
and woods; a God-fearing spirit, welcoming to brotherhood all 
nations, taking to arms with reluctance, looking confidently for 
peace to prevail on earth. And here some few of our number 
would stop, crying, “Peace! Peace!’’ when there is no peace. 
Not wisely have such read the spokesmen of our national spirit. 
One and all abominating war, they embraced it gladly where a 
great principle of freedom and right was at stake. Whittier, the 
Quaker, friend of the humble farm laborer and mill hand, was as 
a trumpet to battle in the cause of the slaves. Emerson, whose 
essay on “‘War’”’ is the best of pacifist sermons, said, “When the can- 
non is aimed by ideas, when men with religious conviction are 
behind it, when men die for what they live for. . . . then gods join 
in the conflict, then poets are born, and the better code of laws 
at last records the victory.” Lowell, who in the Mexican War 
wrote, 


Ez for war, I call it Murder, 

Thar you have it, plain an’ flat— 
I don’t need to go no furder 

Then my testyment fer that— 


knew also that 


. . freedom ain’t a gift 
That tarries long in hands o’ cowards, 


and, when the Civil War looked blackest, stirred the hearts of the 
people by the prayer 


God give us peace! Not such as lulls to sleep, 
But sword on thigh, and brow with purpose knit! 
And let our Ship of State to harbor sweep, 
Her ports all up, her battle-lanterns lit, 
And her leashed thunders gathering for their leap! 
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Moody’s great ode, burning with scorn for a war he thought 
unjust, glories in him who battles for ideal ends, 


The high heart that knew 

This mountain fortress for no earthly hold 
Of temporal quarrel, but the bastion old 
Of spiritual wrong. 

Built by an unjust nation sheer and strong, 
Expugnable but by a nation’s rue. 

It is right that our impressionable boys and girls should hear 
these voices of our idealists—gentle hearted, peace loving, speaking 
out for war when a moral issue is at stake; and not alone voices of 
the past, but many a one of today, like Miss Repplier, leaving 
her “happy half-century” of books and friends, or Henry van 
Dyke, forsaking his little rivers and his kindly verse, to make the 
land ring with the name of France and of Belgium. 

As teachers of literature, we are custodians also of the ideals of 
our race as to honorable conduct of war; and these too we must in 
some wise impart. Can we teach the Arthurian legend and 
allow it to be thought that chivalry has perished from the earth, 
that truth to one’s word, succor of the helpless, generosity to 
the conquered, have gone down before steeled efficiency? Or 
shall we rather show how the spirit of chivalry has outlived the 
institution of knighthood and established itself in the minds of 
the plain people? The spirit that prompted Lee to issue to his 
army invading Maryland that order to respect the persons and 
property of non-combatants “‘that the honor of our army may 
remain unstained”; the spirit that prompted Grant to accord full 
honors of war to Lee’s gallant men on their surrender—this spirit 
is shown today again and again. It is the very warp and woof 
of President Wilson’s speeches. Think of those twelve men of 
Idaho who feasted their whole town in recognition of the honor 
that had been shown them in drafting them for the National 
Army! Such an act unites us spiritually with Grant and Lee, with 
Launcelot and Arthur. And shall we not teach our pupils that the 
gallantry of Miicke on the “Emden,” the magnanimity of Kreisler, 
still beloved in a hostile land, serve their countries better than the 
black deeds in Belgium and below the sea ? 

Were not the time too brief, I might speak, and we should 
do well to think, of other ideals, transcending war, basic to our 
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democracy in peace; of freedom, not merely from foreign dominion, 
not merely from enslavement, but economic freedom; of union, not 
merely of our states, but of all men and classes within the states, 
and haply of all nations in the world—State—a union based on 
mutual trust, mutual effort, mutual concessions, on the good of all 
rather than of some; or of responsibility, the habit of thinking in 
terms of public service rather than of private gain. But if we 
were only conservators of a tradition, however great, we should 
perhaps have difficulty in establishing the priority of our classroom 
work over more immediately practical forms of service. For this 
tradition is well rooted in the lives of our young people; witness 
the pride, the earnest devotion, of our boys in uniform; witness 
the willing acceptance of the draft; the eagerness of everyone to 
find some form of service. But the eyes of our youth are not on 
the past; they are on the future. And for that future,.which 
none can foretell, we as English teachers can arm them with 
weapons of the spirit more needed in the days to come than ever 
before: the power to think and the power to speak the truth. 

Are not these two powers after all the ultimate goal of all good 
instruction in composition? ‘Too often we may confuse the means 
with the end; we may remain content with some device, some 
partial goal, some way-station. We would have our pupils write 
correct sentences, or well-developed paragraphs, or “forms of 
discourse,” or imitations of literary classics, or clever stories and 
verses, or journalism, or business letters. But these are mere 
externals, mere devices. It makes little difference whether a 
boy writes business letters or short stories, debates or poems; it 
makes all the difference whether he tells the truth in writing them. 
How hard it is to avoid even positive falsity—the lying advertise- 
ment, the faked news story, the tricky argument, the sentimental- 
ized poem! And then, to fill these forms up with truth—not mere 
facts, but the heart of the matter! 

The power to tell the truth! In this very war we have seen how 
some single phrase leaps from a man’s pen instinct with life, to 
light the way of an army or to reveal the blackness of some hidden 
depth. “Safe for democracy’—“‘the right is more precious than 
peace’’—these have raised up thousands of men. “Scraps of paper” 
—‘“sunk without a trace’’—these have been more disastrous than 
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great battles lost. Truth, more than ever, is today the basis of 
all possibility of peace; now, as ever, “the truth shall make you 
free.”’ 

To think clearly! How few of us in these excited times think 
at all! It is so easy to be blown about by every passing mood; to 
allow the extras to inflame or depress one; to accept and pass 
on hearsay opinion. But for the coming day hearsay opinion, 
emotional judgment, will not do; we must think; we must train 
our pupils to think. 

What, then, does thinking mean? Does it not mean to 
confront the disordered facts of life with a question, to demand of 
them a solution, based on truth, of the ever-present problem, 
“‘what is to be done next ?”’ We really think when we must act, 
and when the familiar habits of acting or the easy guesswork of 
trial and error will not do. Then we scrutinize the facts, the 
data, see what they really are, and which of them apply to our 
problem. Then we weave them into some sort of logical pattern 
and eventually come out with some answer that we can phrase 
in words, some plan for action—a difficult task, but one which our 
pupils need to learn. They need to learn of the difference in 
credibility among the various reports of what is going on across 
the water. They need to learn, not merely to draw sound con- 
clusions about our present duty, but to think wisely and justly 
about the great problems of readjustment—the new diplomacy, 
the new world-nationalism, the new economic and social recon- 
struction. This rebuilding of the world is to be done by the boys 
and girls now in high school; and to it they need to bring a wisdom 
commensurate with the devotion of our men at the front. If 
America can take her place in the great world-family as a clear- 
thinking and a truth-telling nation, we shall go far to realize for 
our country Whitman’s vision: 


Thee in thy future, 

Thee in thy only permanent life, career, thy own unloosen’d mind, 
thy soaring spirit, 

Thee as another equally needed sun, radiant, ablaze, swift-moving, 
fructifiying all, 

Thee risen in potent cheerfulness and joy, in endless great hilarity, 

Scattering for good the cloud that hung so long, that weigh’d so long 

upon the mind of man. 




















SEEING CLASSICS AS WHOLES* 





HOWARD R. DRIGGS 
University of Utah 





In 1893 my brother and I made a trip to Chicago to see the 
World’s Fair. We were landed there one morning in the heart 
of the throbbing “loop district,’ two green country boys, with 
the task before us of finding the rooms we had engaged. I was 
never more confused in all my life. The rattling wagons and cars, 
the hurrying people, the big buildings, and the streets running in 
every direction made so difficult a tangle of troubles for us that we 
finally gave ourselves up to a policeman, who put us on a car and 
headed us for the right place. After finding our lodgings and 
getting ourselves straightened up, we dared again to go into the 
heart of the city. Our confusion was almost as great as at first; but 
luckily, as we were walking down State Street, like two babes lost 
in the woods, we met a friend from home. 

“‘Why don’t you boys go to the top of the Masonic Temple 
and take a look over the city ?” he asked. We followed his sugges- 
tion, took one of the big elevators, and were soon lifted twenty-two 
stories in air. As we walked around the observatory platform the 
city in all its setting spread itself like an animated map before and 
below us. On the east, Lake Michigan; to the south, the west, the 
north, the checkered mass of business blocks and other buildings, 
spreading far away over the Illinois prairie, the Chicago River 
winding its way among them. The great Exposition appeared on 
the shores of the lake some seven miles distant, and other points of 
interest were observable in various directions. The whole plan 
of the city was revealed in one bird’s-eye view. Since that sight 
I have never been at a loss to direct myself in Chicago. And since 
then, too, whenever I visit a large city for the first time, I always 


” 


try to get to the top of some hill, some “skyscraper,” or some 


* Read before the National Council of Teachers of English, at Portland, Oregon, 
July, 1917. 
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monument and take in the city as a whole before beginning a study 
of it in detail. 

The application of this personal parable to the subject at hand is 
probably plain enough, but it will be made much clearer by another 
illustration from experience. 

My first introduction to the study of Shakespeare was in a 
theater. At one time Robert Downing presented Julius Caesar 
in a matinee especially for the high-school and university students 
of our city. I came to the play with absolutely no knowledge of 
Shakespeare, except that at one time I had been given the task of 
diagramming “‘Lend me your ears,” or ‘They offered Caesar the 
crown three times.”’ Other than this, I was an unspoiled pupil in 
the study of the great dramatist. Isat there entranced as Downing 
portrayed the part of Mark Antony with fine spirit, rather ably 
seconded by his support. The play proved a thrilling treat. The 
swing and sweep of it, the martial spirit, so caught and fired my 
boy heart with interest that I hurried home, took down my ancient 
history, and read all I could about the times of Julius Caesar. 
Then I read the play, and re-read it. I learned some of its ringing 
lines, and I have loved it ever since. 

Some two years after this our class had to study Hamlet. It 
was one of the requirements, and the teacher made a very pains- 
taking task of it. Most of our time was spent in tearing Shakes- 
peare’s passions “‘to tatters; to very rags,” to find the similes, the 
metaphors, the obsolete words, and in chasing down their forgotten 
meanings through the dictionaries. We toiled over the classic, 
line upon line, speech upon speech, until the class was surely sick 
of it, and ready to agree with Mark Twain that “‘a classic is a book 
which everybody praises and nobody reads.”’ 

This super-scientific attitude in studying literature is responsi- 
ble largely for our failure to lead pupils to appreciate and enjoy the 
classics. Too many teachers kill the selection by over-analysis. 
They are much like the botanist who, when presented an American 
Beauty rose by his lady-love, said, “‘Why, what a wonderful speci- 
men. I wonder how many petals it has!’”’ And he proceeded 
straightway to count them. Dr. Balliet, speaking of the futility 
of an analytical method in teaching the beauties of literature, once 
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reminded the teachers that “one cannot learn the meaning of 
sorrow by making a chemical analysis of a tear.” 

The great charm of any work of art, whether a rose that springs 
from nature’s hand or a painting, a symphony, or a poem, comes 
first of all from the creation as a whole. And all later study of 
detail, to bring added charm, must be made with relation to the 
whole. Only through the unit presentation method can the child 
be led to an appreciative understanding of any literary selection. 

The old story of “‘The Blind Men and the Elephant” illuminates 
this point. If we had any adequate means of examining the impres- 
sions that children get from the study of a selection of literature 
by the piecemeal method we should find, I am sure, conceptions 
in their minds very suggestive of those that the blind men got of the 
elephant. It is a psychologically sound doctrine that a part can 
be learned only in relation to the whole. From the whole to the 
parts should therefore be the procedure in teaching any subject. 
If, for example, I wished to explain a watch to the child, I should 
not bring one piece of it at a time, saying, “This is the dial plate, 
these the hands, this the main spring’’; rather should I hold the 
whole watch before him and help him to discover the use and mean- 
ing of the various parts in their relation to the entire mechanism. 
Likewise, in presenting a classic, the first step should be to give in 
some way a bird’s-eye view of the selection, then lead the pupil to 
discover and enjoy the literary details. 

I recently observed a teacher present to a seventh-grade class 
the ‘Chambered Nautilus” by this method. To stimulate the 
interest and to give an appropriate setting, she held before them 
a broken shell. The pupils noted how the animal had built up 
the pearly coil chamber after chamber, each one progressively 
larger than the last. Then the teacher threw out the questions: 
“What thought does this shell suggest to you? What lesson of life 
comes to your mind as you think of the building of this structure ?”’ 
Various replies were made. Finally one boy said, “It tells me to 
keep growing.” “Very good,” returned the teacher: “Your 
thought, Ned, is much like one that came one day to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes when he was looking at such a shell as this in a 
museum. In what way, do you suppose, did he express his 
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thought ?”’ The pupils were eager, of course, to know. They 
were directed to find the poem on a certain page in their readers. 
There was no need of further suggestion to study; each one was 
interested to find the central thought of the selection, and very 
soon all had discovered it. Then the teacher, by suggestive guid- 
ance, led them to see the literary beauties of the poem. They 
pictured in their minds the “ship of pearl” with “its webs of living 
gauze”’ sailing the tropic seas, ‘‘where coral reefs lie bare.” They 
saw its “‘irised ceiling rent,’ its “sunless crypt revealed.”” They 
talked of its “dim dreaming life’ and of its stealing “with soft 
step the shining archway through.” They enjoyed the allusions 
to the sea-maids, the sirens, and old Triton with “‘his wreathéd 
horn.” And finally they re-read the selection as a whole, voicing 
appreciatively and with fine feeling the melting music of its lines. 

Four rather well-defined steps mark the method used in teach- 
ing the literature lesson just sketched: 

1. The lesson setting was carefully made. 

2. A first larger view of the selection was given. 

3. The literary details were studied in the light of the whole. 

4. The selection was re-read as a whole with a socialized 
motive. 

To make clearer these steps, let each one be considered 
separately. 

The lesson-setting is a most essential beginning of the study of 
any classic. Every successful farmer knows that the crop is half 
raised before ever the seed touches the ground. To throw seed 
upon unprepared soil is to cast it to the winds or to the birds. 
The ground must be first plowed and fertilized and properly 
moistened. Then it leaps to meet the seed, and the harvest 
is largely assured. 

Likewise in teaching a selection in literature, the mind of the 
pupil should be stirred, made ready to receive it. To assign a 


- lesson, as many teachers do, by saying peremptorily, ‘‘Turn to 


page 129, study the poem you find there, learn to define and spell 
the hard words, and come back prepared to read it,’’ is like throwing 
a handful of seed on the pavement. But create the right atmos- 
phere by re-creating the spirit, so far as may be, that produced the 
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classic, and success is largely assured. This is particularly true of 
selections of the lyric type. Back of every song worth teaching 
there lies a story. Back of every speech, too, that has stirred the 
souls of men are stirring events that have led up to the speech. 
The story largely carries its own setting; but every selection in 
literature must be properly prepared for if the pupil is to catch its 
spirit and read it as something alive. 

Thus, to teach “The Star Spangled Banner” effectively we 
must give it in its historical setting. The best approach to Patrick 
Henry’s “Appeal to Arms”’ is through the story of the struggle in 
the Virginia House of Burgesses which culminated in that stirring 
address. History tells what man has done; literature reflects how 
he felt about it. If the two were blended more closely, history 
would get a new thrill and literature new light. 

The second step in the teaching of a selection presents a rather 
difficult problem, especially when applied to the presenting of 
classic stories. How is it practically possible to give the child at 
the outset a general view of the classic without killing the interest 
in the further study of it? When the setting is created, shall the 
selection be read by the teacher? Shall a sketch of it be made? 
Shall the pupils be allowed to skim the cream of it by a hurried 
reading? By what means can the class be given a bird’s-eye view 
and still keep a glow of interest that brings the pupils back eager 
to get more ? 

The answer to this problem is to be found first of all in the selec- 
tion itself. The method of attack should vary with the nature of 
the classic to be presented. In teaching shorter selections, like 
“The Ballad of the East and West,” Tennyson’s “Revenge,” or 
even ‘“‘Enoch Arden,” the poem may be read as a whole first. 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal”’ can best be introduced by giving 
the story of the Holy Grail as a setting, then reading the poem 
as a unit. 

With longer selections, such as Evangeline, Miles Standish, 
Silas Marner, The Lady of the Lake, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol, Julius Caesar, and other selections, how- 
ever, the attack is necessarily different. It is not possible to give 
these as wholes in single lessons, but it is possible to preserve their 
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unity and let the pupils have the opportunity to see them as wholes. 
Enough of the selection may be presented during the first lesson 
to stimulate the interest and to lay the larger lines of the story. 
The pupils should then be permitted, even encouraged, to follow and 
enjoy the story to the end in their own way. 

A story is a moving-picture of life in words. Its chief interest 
lies in its action, its movement through the tangle of troubles. To 
deny a child the joy of watching this action is to rob him of the 
best that the story has to give. 

“What kind of story do you like best?” I recently asked of a 
class. 

“One in which there’s something doing,” came the quick 
response from a bright lad. ‘‘I like one that has lots of white 
between the lines,’’ said one girl. 

It is the life element that catches and holds the attention of 
children—the conversation, the action. This is particularly true 
in these days of the automobile, the airship, and the “movie.” 
The only hope we have to hold the attention of the electric-minded 
boys and girls of these days on the classics is to make the classic 
move. My own lad, last year in the Freshman class of high school, 
voiced his impatience at the poky action of Ivanhoe by saying, 
petulantly, ‘‘Oh, pshaw, I’m tired of this thing. Why, it took two 
pages to get Rowena dressed.” 

The problem of presenting classics as wholes might be largely 
solved by something of a return to the old-time methods of the 
bards, the minstrels, and the troubadours. If less time were given 
to tearing literature to pieces and more to listening to the soulful 
oral reading of it, the appreciation of pupils for the classics would 
soon rise remarkably. Teachers should learn to voice literature 
properly, and pupils in turn should be trained to socialize their 
literature by sharing it with one another. The final test of our 
teaching of a given selection should be this: Can the child give it 
effectively to others ? 

I pause here to pay tribute to my mother. Whatever love for 
literature, whatever power I may have to interpret it, has come to 
me largely because she made it almost a religious practice in our 
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home to read aloud night after night beautiful stories and poems. 
She exemplified the lines of Longfellow wherein he says, 
Then read from the treasured volume, 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 


To gain an appreciation for the classic music one must often 
hear it produced effectively; likewise to gain a taste for literature 
one must hear it again and again properly voiced. Our great 
classics were created, not for the eye, but for the ear. ‘‘The ear,” 
say the French, “is the pathway to the human heart”; and the 
prime purpose in teaching literature is to train the heart aright. 
Teachers should be trained in the oral interpretation of literature. 
If teachers are unable thus to read effectively the classics, other 
interpreters should be brought into our schools. The phonograph 
might well be made of great help here, where better means are 
lacking. Pupils should be given opportunities to hear the great 
classics voiced as wholes by great interpreters. 

Do not mistake me on this point. In urging the necessity of 
teaching literature from the inspirational viewpoint, I have no 
thought to make mere impressionists of the teachers, nor to slight 
the essential study of the details. I realize very clearly that words 
must be taught and the mechanics of the selection mastered before 
the child can see its pictures clearly. Good corn cannot be raised 
without good husks; but at the same time we do not raise corn for 
the husks. The prime purpose in studying a classic is not to get 
facts, but to train the feelings. Literature is taught, not for in- 
formation, but for inspiration. The child should be trained to look 
upon the printed page, not as a wall of words, but as a window 
through which to see pictures of life. Clear away the word obstruc- 
tions that lie between him and the vision? Certainly. But keep 
his eye upon the larger picture. This is the third step in the unit 
presentation method—a careful study of the details with the full 
view of the whole. 

As the fourth step, socialize the study still further by sharing 
the selection. The pupils should be given opportunity to voice 
the classic as a whole in the light of all the previous study of its 
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details. Finally, when this intensive study of a type selection has 
been completed, they should be turned into the clover field to 
browse for themselves among like literature. 

May I vitalize this concluding point by another rather homely 
illustration? It was my privilege recently to be taught a good 
lesson by a farmer in a town where I chanced to be attending a 
teachers’ institute. He was telling me about his experiences in 
dairying. 

“These agricultural college professors,” he went on to say, 
‘don’t know it all. Why, they come down here a year or so ago 
tellin’ us how to make cows give more milk. We was to tie our 
cows up to a manger and feed ’em jest so much hay and so much 
grain, an’ milk ’em regular as the clock. Wall, I follered their 
advice faithful enough until my herd got too big fer my stable, 
and then had to turn some of ’em out. But the first thing I begun 
to notice was that them cows that had a chance to pick about in the 
clover patch part of the time was givin’ more milk than the college- 
fed ones. And I told the professors "bout it next time they come 
round preachin’, and they made an investigation, and they had to 
admit it, but it mighty nigh killed ’em to do it.” 

The moral needs no reinforcing, I think. Its application to the 
point is clear. What we teachers need, however, is courage enough 
to admit that our methods in teaching literature by tying children 
up to a manger and feeding them the husks required by colleges 
are not getting the results we seek, and we should be ready to take 
up a more progressive plan. 

Let the pupils take certain classics for intensive study, of course; 
but, this done, guide them into the larger fields to browse for them- 
selves. Occasionally provide for literary recitals wherein each 
pupil has part. Instead of the lesson-grind, let them have ‘An 
Hour with Longfellow,” “‘A Visit with Mark Twain,” “‘ An Evening 
with Dickens,” or other writers. Plan the dramatization of various 
plays, or give a program on ‘‘Our Country in Song and Story.” 

There are many ways by which the classics may be vitalized 
and socialized and uplifted into the realm of life and meaning when 
teachers take this larger view of the teaching of literature in our 


schools. 
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A story is current to the effect that a certain undergraduate in 
an eastern college was dissatisfied with the president of the institu- 
tion because his interest in athletic events was not such as a properly 
qualified president should show. The youthful critic concluded 
scornfully: “‘He is never known to sit through a football game; 
you see, his tastes run too much to literature and that sort of thing.” 

This is an old story of the pupil’s suspicion of culture and his 
defensive attitude toward it. We of the profession always derive 
a little melancholy amusement from such artless admissions. But 
I fancy that there are laymen not a few who would construe the 
ancedote differently and would find in it another iteration—out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings, as it were—of the regrettable 
truth, not about one president of a college, but about the teaching 
profession at large. They would agree with the undergraduate 
that our tastes do “run too much to literature and that sort of 
thing’’; that is, that we are not quite human, natural, or “‘prac- 
tical”’ in our likings and tendencies. We are limited, they think, 
ascetic, awkward, and queer in our enthusiasms. Something about 
our profession unfits us for any “‘practical’’ function, from being 
president of the United States to keeping a small bank account 
or sewing on buttons; and this prejudice they naively betray in 
astonished applause whenever one of us happens to prove his 
ability and interest in “‘practical’’ affairs. 

With the common prejudice so strong, what wonder if we some- 
times forget the dignity of our calling, and come to look upon our- 
selves as perfunctory drudges and nothing more. So that if one of 
us dares to allege, as I now do, not only that we are human and 
normal, but that in our field we are actually creative artists, his 

* An address delivered before the New Jersey Association of Teachers of English 


at Trenton, November 25, 1916. 
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fellow-craftsmen may suspect him of trying to cheer and comfort 
himself and them with a bit of fanciful and innocent flattery. 
And yet, seriously, we have points in common with the artist. We 
depend in no small measure upon what is called inspiration. We 
achieve our successes through a combination of instinct with 
calculating skill. We endeavor to maintain in ourselves a lively 
sense of the ideal world, yet we may at no time lose sympathy with 
common life. And we are subject to wide and unaccountable 
fluctuations of spirit. Surely the kinship of the teacher with the 
artist is not wholly fanciful. 

Art—fine art—is, roughly, the exercise of creative skill through 
the mind and the imagination. Such, in no strained sense, is the 
teaching of English. 

By English I do not mean, as we are prone to mean, three sub- 
jects—language, composition, and literature—but one subject, 
which it may sometimes be convenient to consider in any one of 
these three aspects, but which must, in the interests of sound 
teaching, be regarded ever as one. 

And in entering upon this discussion let us recall the nature and 
gravity of our responsibility. The rapid rise of English as a liberal 
study has flattered us with perhaps an exaggerated sense of security. 
That rise is probably due in large measure to a certain decline in 
other and older liberal studies. All liberal studies should be in 
large measure humanistic. I use “humanistic’’ in a broader sense. 
I mean that such subjects should be taught in a way that tends to 
enlighten the learner, according to his capabilities, concerning basic 
and universal truth in human life, to reveal to him the more essen- 
tial values of life, and render him more intelligent and eager in the 
art of serious living. 

In our older curriculum this function seemed to have declined, 
perhaps through the fault of perfunctory or unskilful teaching. 
English was seized upon instinctively in schools and colleges as 
the readiest means of restoring the humanistic balance. Of course 
a hundred reasons were urged in its favor, but this, I believe, was 
the dominant one. The prime function of English studies, then, is 
not essentially different from that of other liberal studies, except 
that it is now more heavily imposed upon us than upon them, and 
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is thus ours in a peculiar sense. Whether in teaching English 
composition, the English language, or English literature, our busi- 
ness is to humanize our subject, to make it the means of revealing 
essential facts and values of human life, and to render young people 
more intelligent and eager in the art of living. 

Now the performance of this function, you will agree, is a fine 
art. In the terms of our definition it requires the exercise of crea- 
tive skill through the mind and the imagination. 

First, as to skill. This is the result of intelligent training and 
practice; it is technique. The popular notion that almost anyone 
can teach from his first attempt at teaching is as absurd as it would 
be to expect one to guide an express train safely the first time he 
satinacab. Teachers who have toiled for years, have studied from 
day to day every detail of their own performance, have been each 
moment open to self-revision in all particulars of their processes in 
the classroom, have considered and tried every imaginable device, 
rejecting some, and building others into their slowly mastered skill, 
who are ever keenly alive to its imperfection, ever struggling like 
the great masters in art, their reach exceeding their grasp, their 
skill never perfect—such teachers know the meaning of the word 
technique. It concerns, not merely what a teacher says in a class, 
but even the least detail of his appearance there. 

There is an important element of the histrionic in all good teach- 
ing. An undergraduate, when asked why the brilliant Professor X, 
whose teaching labored under the disadvantage of more or less 
coltish disorder in his classes, was not more successful, said: ‘‘ Well, 
he’d be all right if he’d only change his necktie once in a while.” 
But good teaching depends upon more than a happy choice of 
neckwear or the general effect of costume. One of the most suc- 
cessful teachers of college English that I know is successful, if I am 
correct in my analysis of his achievements, because he is essentially 
an actor and uses his gifts legitimately in his teaching. He becomes, 
in a wholly sincere way, for the time being that which he wishes to 
impart. By a subtle and instinctive sympathy he assumes the 
qualities of that which he is setting forth, whether it is the spirit 
and tone of the cultivated life in eighteenth-century England or the 
primitive and generous instincts of our earliest English forefathers. 
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His success would be the despair of most of us. Yet one should 
be at least enough of an actor to realize the saving grace of variety— 
just enough variety—in his process of teaching. A whole hour or 
period of monotonous drone or shout, or the same length of time 
spent in a feverish leap from one topic or process to another, 
is equally wearing upon an audience and equally futile. All- 
important is the management of the voice. The tired voice, the 
throaty voice, the invariably high or invariably low voice, the 
unmodified, the raucous, or the nasal voice, any voice without 
timbre or feeling, will often defeat other qualifications for excellent 
teaching. The more is the pity, since these defects can, with a little 
expert training and practice, be overcome. The small investment 
which is necessary to get enough of the best training yields ample 
returns. It saves nerves and strength, for when the voice through 
mismanagement is wasted and grows fatigued, one. finds himself 
exhausted throughout; and if the voice through long abuse is 
broken, the chief instrument is gone. 

“Without haste, without rest’’ describes the best behavior in 
the classroom. The nervous fluttering of the leaves of a book, the 
scramble in vain pursuit of an elusive quotation, may ruin the 
effect of a whole recitation. ‘‘ Without haste, without rest’’; and, 
one may add, ‘“‘without mannerisms.” I remember that one of the 
best teachers I ever had, distracted his pupils’ attention and 
defeated his best efforts by unconsciously performing twice or 
thrice in an hour an elaborate ritual of removing, inspecting, polish- 
ing, inspecting, and readjusting his glasses. Each performance 
must have taken ten minutes. 

These matters are not all that properly belong to the technique 
of teaching. There are besides the ease and repose which come 
with mastery, the sureness of touch, the absence of apparent effort 
and strain, that are not only the result of long practice in any art, 
but indispensable to success in the art of teaching. Technique 
and dexterity are, however, so much a part of the whole execution 
of one’s task that they cannot be discussed as separate matters. 

Our definition calls for the exercise of the mind and the imagina- 
tion in our art. Mind, that is, the more purely intellectual power, 
is of course necessary, not only in acquiring knowledge requisite 
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' to good teaching, but in seeing the true interrelations of parts of the 
subject, the relative value of these parts for different purposes, the 
real significance of a detail, not to say something of the relation of 
one’s own subject to other subjects, its value in itself, and its pecul- 
iar usefulness as a tool in realizing the proper end of all teaching. 
h I should say, generally, that the intellectual power of the teacher is 
measured far less by what he is able to accumulate and hold in 
memory than by his power to perceive and teach relations, and 
above all to train his pupils, according to their powers and pro- 
ficiency, to observe accurately and to make valid inferences and 
distinctions. Without this his pupils may at best tingle with a 
certain enthusiasm caught from him momentarily, but even this 
will not be lasting, nor will it ever be intelligent. They will never 
be able to perceive the real values in literature, to know good from 
bad, to reason in a comparatively straight line, to write with toler- 
able clearness, to know a right word from a wrong one. 

We are easily flattered by the enthusiasm of our charges. If 
only they are interested, we are too quick to infer that they are 
being taught. But enthusiasm is one thing, discernment another. 
You recall that high platonic stanza in Shelley’s “Love’s Philos- 
ophy”’: 


nlc Silt TES 








See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 
No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain’d its brother: 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 
What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me? 










A student once said to his teacher, in a gush of enthusiasm, “Say, 
that man Shelley was a great poet, wasn’t he? Do you know that 
little gem of his that goes, 






What’s the use of kissing 
If you don’t kiss me?” 









Admirable enthusiasm! Careless rapture! The sweetly tenu- 
ous note of Shelley’s fine-strung lyre and the noisy ragtime of Broad- 
way were all one to him. 
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Mind, discernment, taste, standards, and the power to train 
capable natures up to these are essential to the good teacher. But 
the artist works also through his imagination, and indeed through 
his whole being. If one is to be the actor, the interpreter, the 
impersonator of the good qualities in literature, and of the qualities 
necessary to right expression, then which one of us has imagination 
enough? ‘Through the imagination of the artist these things must 
become realities to us, we must seize upon them, they must enter 
into us and possess us, and become incarnate in us. It will require 
imagination, not only to effect this in our teaching, but also to 
know our pupils, their variation, their needs, their limitations, and 
their powers. It will require imagination to study ourselves and 
see ourselves at a distance. How easy it is to see in a moment 
what hinders the effectiveness of another’s teaching! How long 
it would take us to discover this or a correspondent defect in our- 
selves. Iam therefore a great believer in the exchange of criticisms. 
It is a foolish fear which forbids intelligent teachers who know one 
another sufficiently to inspect one another’s teaching and give 
friendly criticism. Its effect is twofold and reciprocal. It helps 
the person criticized to discover and correct his faults and often 
reveals to the critic faults of his own, of which in a lifetime he prob- 
ably would never have become aware. 

Imagination, then—the artist’s imagination—is all-important 
to the successful teacher of English. He has urgent need of it to 
show him what and where he is, to adjust him to his task and his 
material, to gauge his efiorts and direct them to their proper object 
—the pupil’s mind. 

But perhaps the distinguishing characteristic of our profession, 
which marks it as an art, is that it is creative. Overworked, 
harassed, interrupted, baffled with a thousand discouragements, 
required to accomplish our best effect by an inflexible schedule, at 
a regularly recurring time, regardless of inclination, physical con- 
dition, or incentive—in such conditions how can our teaching ever 
be, except by an occasional chance, in any sense spontaneous, 
artistic, or creative? Well, frankly, it often cannot. But we 
may not therefore lose a higher conception of it—one toward which 
we may ever rise, and which, now and then, in happy moments, we 
may attain. 
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At least our place is among the artists of secondary rank such 
as actors, singers, players, who re-create or interpret the original 
creations of others. Whether directly teaching literature, or instil- 
ling a sense of its primary qualities through the teaching of composi- 
tion or language, we are continually bringing to life the great things 
in literature. Through our art they live again and impart them- 
selves in some measure to others. We are to make them vivid, 
immediate, contemporary, significant, alive—if possible, so living 
and immediate that they pervade and transmute the very thought 
and nature of the pupil. 

Each hour or period should be conceived as a work of art in 
itself, as much so as the chapter of a novel or act of a play. It 
should have the single effect of a work of art, with beginning, 
middle, and end, as Aristotle says. Part should be organically 
related to part. The period should be regarded as a short drama, 
and avail itself of all devices necessary for contrast, or relief, or 
logical development. ‘The experienced teacher will not attempt 
many things in a single period. One or two must stand out in the 
plan as objective. Every effort may then devote itself to making 
such points focal. 

Furthermore, the teacher has an advantage in scope over actor 
or virtuoso, since the single exercise is but a part of a more or less 
extended series. This also should be carefully planned, and its 
artistic qualities should, on a larger scale, be those of the single 
period. After all, not many things can be taught, and a series or 
course must not attempt a great variety of effects. Let certain 
ones be singled out as desirable above the others, and be made the 
focal points about which the single exercises group themselves. 

But our art is creative in another and perhaps better sense. 
The raw material that comes to our hands is the young and plastic 
nature of the pupil. I grant that possibly in the greater part it is 
very raw material and often incapable and hopelessly stubborn. 
We are under no illusions about this. And yet we must all agree 
that, where it yields, an incomparable reward awaits us for all our 
pains, as we see it growing under our art into truer proportion, 
expressiveness, positive force, and actual beauty. And this, I 
believe, is the consummation of our joy in our art, and our proof 
that we are in the higher sense artists. 
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Let us then consider, for a moment more, our situation as artists. 
I am aware that it is a difficult situation to maintain. We may be 
dragged down from it by the inevitable drudgery of our office, and 
lose all the actual delight of wielding our implements and of feeling 
our proper material in our hands. Of course, this should not hap- 
pen. The artist, to remain an artist, must keep himself in some way 
detached from his work. He must have within reach any device 
he can find for refreshment of mind and spirit, whether in homely 
preoccupations of domestic life, or in forgetting himself amid the 
delights of the open country, or in research, or in companionship 
with congenial acquaintance outside of the profession. As a rule, 
the farther outside, the better for this purpose. 

Or it often happens that the necessary refreshment and stimulus 
may be found in contact with great works of art. This I would 
recommend as a more efficacious, if less common, expedient. A 
visit to the picture gallery and the leisurely contemplation there of 
two or three supreme masterpieces, a good symphony or other 
well-rendered music, an hour of relaxation with some congenial 
amateur, a good play rendered by good actors, literature of the first 
class but removed in time or subject from the literature one is 
teaching—all of these are proper ‘“‘setting-up”’ devices for the 
spirit of the artist-teacher. Only, if refreshment and stimulus 
are to come through the effect of the arts, the particular examples 
chosen must be of the higher class. One teacher says that instead 
of laborious preparation for what he is about to teach he sometimes 
rouses himself by reading a canto of Dante or a book of the Odyssey. 
It has been tried by others and it works. An important use of 
lively and cheerful teachers’ meetings is to effect just the mental 
detachment necessary to our function. It enables us to stand off 
and see our work in perspective, to compare it with the work of 
others, or perhaps forget it altogether. Any and every expedient 
should be employed to save us from professional nearsightedness. 

One is likely to object that conditions other than these are neces- 
sary to an artistic realization of our work. We are not free. We 
are hampered by prescriptive programs, college-entrance examina- 
tions, athletics, students’ nonsense in a thousand forms, an un- 
enlightened constituency, the movies, and what not. But these 
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we must meet patiently. They cannot be successfully met by 
either impatience or despair. ‘The greatness in the greatest art is 
often there because the artist found himself confronted by over- 
whelming obstacles in the world about him. His very sense of 
defeat was his triumph, because he never compromised his stand- 
ards, or sold his art, or forsook in the least letter his convictions. 
And here we come at last upon the one supreme qualification of the 
artist, his depth of conviction regarding the significance of life 
itself. This is the main source of inspiration and energy in all his 
work; this it is which preserves his work from the ravages of time; 
this keeps it ever sweet and young. By this, and by this only, 
English as a liberal study will stand, I care not what utilitarian 
ends it may serve here and there, now and then. It must ever 
and centrally be administered by a body of men and women whose 
standards are high and unalterable, whose convictions on essentials 
are sound, whose instincts are in the larger sense imaginative and 
creative, that is to say, artistic. 


_— 
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GAMMER GURTON’S NEEDLE 





GRACE HUMPHREY 
New York City 





“A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and merie Comedie: Intytuled 
Gammer gurtons Nedle. Made by Mr. S. Mr. of Art.” 

So reads the title-page of the earliest extant edition of this first 
English comedy, dated 1575. And during all the years since it has 
remained a play to be read, not acted. For there is no record of 
its production in England, unless perchance Mr. Stevenson’s ‘‘plaie 
at Christes colledge”’ in Cambridge is identical with Mr. S’s farce 
of the lost needle. If it has ever been played in a college in 
America or England, diligent search fails to show where and when. 
Certain it is that until last February it had never been given by 
professionals in this country. 

Some years ago an English professor in the University of Cin- 
cinnati assigned this play as outside reading. In the class was a 
junior who picked up the book to read it, just because it was 
required. After a few pages he became interested, finished it at 
one sitting, and left the library to hunt up the chairman of the 
college drama committee. 

Permission to present Gammer Gurton’s Needle ? 

“No!” was the prompt reply, without discussion; ‘‘no, because 
it’s too vulgar.” 

Disappointed, the junior turned away. For ten years he 
thought of Gammer, and yearned to give it. And of the fifteen 
performances last spring, he gave one in Cincinnati, to a sold-out 
house, with many college students and professors in the enthusias- 
tic audience. In four other places the listeners have been college 
students. And the consensus of opinion is that what may seem in 
the reading rather vulgar and common seems all right in the acted 
play, with its atmosphere of three centuries ago. It is a farce, and 
in a farce horse-play is appropriate. The action is made as gro- 
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tesque as possible, but never played as broadly as might be. The 
actors unconsciously keep well on the safe side. 

The acting version is the work of that junior, Mr. Stuart Walker, 
who also produced the play in his own theater. Contrary to his 
expectation, he found it necessary to make very few changes. The 
longest cut for coarseness is three lines, an unusual record for an 
Elizabethan play. The total struck out ‘for naughtiness”’ is ten. 
“IT didn’t expurgate the play, taking out a lot of it in chunks,” said 
Mr. Walker; “I dry cleaned it, taking out a spot here and there.” 
By changing six or seven words, the meaning of the incantation 
scene, where Diccon draws the circle to summon the devil, was 
altered, but it has lost none of its extravagant fun. Indeed this is 
one moment in the play where the actors are sure to “get a hand’”’; 
so possibly it gains by the change. 

The text of 1575 gives no stage directions, and the producer let 
the business grow up of itself, as rehearsals went along. To this 
is due much of the naturalness in the acting that delighted Gammer’s 
audiences. Hodge’s throwing the cabbage from the upstairs win- 
dow, knocking Dame Chat down a second time; the choking of the 
cat, to see if the needle is in its throat; Dame Chat’s swinging 
around with her stool at the trial, when all the others fall over; 
and her hitting the Baylye, thinking to strike Diccon—all these are 
Mr. Walker’s own inventions. But he thinks, and the actors think 
too, that the very same business must have been employed in the 
sixteenth-century performances, if there were any; for they came 
naturally, of themselves—and that is the test for all stage business. 

For costumes and setting also there was no tradition, nothing 
to serve as a guide. But as in all Mr. Walker’s productions, his 
aim was to keep them simple and appropriate, not to make them 
over-prominent, calling attention to themselves, distracting atten- 
tion from the lines of the play. Except in the red robe of Master 
Baylye, dull tones and not bright, vivid colors are used in the cos- 
tumes. Patches are, of course, much in evidence, as befitted the 
household of a woman skilful with the needle. Hodge especially 
needs Gammer’s attentions, as soon as the needle is found. 

The setting is the same for the first four acts. At one side of 
the stage is Gammer Gurton’s house, a two-story cottage, for it is 
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from the upstairs casement window that Hodge throws the cabbage. 
The opposite side is the Green Man Inn, with its sign, kept by the 
redoubtable Dame Chat. And connecting the two is a white 
picket fence, with hollyhocks and a bird house on a pole. The 
whole is a charming bit of color, providing just the right background 
for the actors, the total absence of properties giving them plenty 
of space for the rough-and-tumble scenes. 

The fifth act is in Master Baylye’s house, and here the only 
furniture in the play is used—the stools where the group is seated, 
in a semicircle, somewhat as in a minstrel show; the fat, good- 
humored Baylye in the center, the two scolding women, Doctor Rat 
with the great bump on his cracked head, Hodge, and the mischief- 
maker Diccon. The plaintiff and witnesses speak in turn in this 
quaint trial. The setting is extremely simple: orange hangings, 
with a wide piece of black immediately behind the Baylye, and at 
either side a quaint lantern in a wooden bracket—that is all, but 
it is all that is needed. 

The designer of the settings, Mr. Wilmot Heitland, says that 
he made no great attempt to be historically accurate. The picket 
fence, for instance, is far later in date; but it seemed to fit in with 
the two quaint little houses, and added something to the atmos- 
phere. That was what he aimed for, throughout—to give the 
“feel” of a real sixteenth-century village. 

While living in Cambridge, Mr. Heitland often cycled or walked 
over to Grantchester, a little village which the railroad and tram 
have not yet reached, and which is perhaps more untouched by 
modern life, more nearly as it was four centuries ago, than any 
other place in England. Many, many sketches of Grantchester he 
made, of gardens and cottages, of the Green Man Inn, of casement 
windows with the two parts leaded differently, of quaint chimneys 
and odd doorways. And from his memory of these sketching trips 
the setting for Gammer was made. 

“The lovely hamlet, Grantchester” it is named by Rupert 
Brooke, who lived there for some years until the war took from 
England the most promising of its younger poets. He too felt 
that the village was mediaeval, and in a poem full of delicate hu- 
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mor, clever whimsicality, and true patriotism, he describes it as 
a place where 


you may lie 
Day long and watch the Cambridge sky 
And, flower-lulled in sleepy grass, 
Hear the cool lapse of hours pass, 
Until the centuries blend and blur 
In Grantchester .... 


The play is written in rhymed verse, but no attempt is made 
in reading the lines to accentuate this. Instead, it is treated as if 
it were prose, and never recited in a sing-song manner. More than 
one listener has commented on the fact that he did not notice the 
verse, the ideal way to have it; for the audience should be no more 
conscious of verse than of setting, but each should contribute its 
part to their enjoyment. 

Diccon the Bedlam is the central figure, and the life of the play. 
There is no reason whatever for his mischievous deeds, which con- 
stantly get other people into trouble. He is a merry Iago, laying 
plot after plot just to gratify his own imagination. He is one of 
those non-moral characters whose acts cannot be excused. But 
somehow, from the very beginning when he appears with the stolen 
bacon, all through the quarrels of the two old women, the hoax he 
plays on Doctor Rat, to the trial scene, Diccon keeps the favor of 
the audience. He is so genial, so quick, that they are happy in 
watching the success of his schemes to outwit the simple villagers. 

Indeed, Mr. Stehli, the young Swiss who plays Diccon, frankly 
says that he has never had a part that gave him such keen joy. 
Though it is strenuous, he always enjoys it, and finds it positively 
restful after other parts. He likes especially the scene where he 
imitates Dame Chat and makes Gammer Gurton think she has the 
needle. And in the court scene, while he is glad the Baylye lets 
him off so easily, he questions if there is not some collusion between 
them, and rather feels that some physical violence ought to be done 
the rogue. 

To every actor in the cast the play is real, and they, as well as 
the audiences, have great enjoyment initsfun. They acknowledge 
now that at first they were anxious, for as a whole it seemed to them 
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very un-funny. Only at the dress rehearsal, when the few invited 
guests laughed a great deal, did they see the situations properly. 

But laughable it truly is, and it is for this reason that it is pre- 
sented: not because it was the first, but because it 7s English com- 
edy. And a capital one it has proved to be, ryght pithy, pleasaunt 
and merie. It is announced frankly as entertainment, the his- 
torical interest not over-emphasized. For an audience of today is 
likely to be frightened off by the statement that a play is three 
centuries and a half old. They enter the theater, talking in low, 
hushed voices, as if the play were embalmed, and there could be 
nothing funny in a mummy. How they relax and enjoy it, and 
laugh and laugh when Dame Chat and Gammer knock each other 
about—and all this excitement over a needle! 

In 1562 the author of an interlude, acknowledging candidly the 
purely ludicrous intention of his play, described it as ‘‘not worth 
an oyster shell, except percase it shall fortune to make you laugh 
well.” And Mr. S, in his comedy of Gammer Gurton’s Needle, has 
given to a twentieth-century producer a play worth many an oyster 
shell, for it has fortuned, not only to make a modern audience 


laugh, but laugh well! And there is little need for Diccon to say, 
at the end of the play, 


But now, my good masters, since we must be gone 

And leaue you behinde vs here all alone— 

Since at our last ending thus mery we bee, 

For Gammer Gurtons nedle sake let vs haue a plaudytie! 





FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ENGLISH IN THE 
NORMAL SCHOOL: A COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PART I. HISTORY 


This committee was appointed in the spring of 1915, and began work 
atonce. The personnel of the committee has remained unaltered except 
that Miss Lydia Jones, of the State Normal School at Geneseo, New 
York, took, in the winter of 1916, the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Miss Ida Mendenhall, of the same school. 

Three tasks confronted the Committee. The first was to limit the 
scope of the inquiry, since it was manifestly impossible, with the limited 
funds at the disposal of the Committee and the limited leisure of the 
members for work, to investigate all the problems implicated in a study 
of English teaching in the normal schools of the United States. By 
unanimous consent the inquiry was limited to the public normal schools, 
as distinguished from normal schools conducted under private and 
denominational auspices. This was done for obvious reasons. The 
Committee then decided to limit its study to the English work in two- 
year, the so-called “standard,” normal courses. This was deemed 
advisable because in most sections of the country the two-year course 
seems destined to be, for many years to come, the typical normal-school 
course. (It may well be that the principles laid down herein for two-year 
courses apply somewhat closely to three- and four-year courses, but the 
Committee does not affirm this.) 

The second task was to make a thorough study of the conditions now 
prevailing in the teaching of English in the standard normal schools of 
the United States. The best.method of doing this seemed the question- 
naire method. After a great deal of study and correspondence the 
Committee formulated the questionnaire and sent a copy of each one to 
the 225 public normal schools in the United States. These normal 
schools were divided into six sections, and a member of the Committee 
was placed in charge of each section. Each member of the Committee 
compiled the data secured through the questionnaire and through the 
study of catalogues, and sent this data to the chairman. He made a 
complete and careful study and compilation of the data. This, together 
with some interpretations of the findings, the chairman included in his 
“Report of Progress,’ read before the Normal School Section of the 
National Council at the November meeting in 1916. These data are 
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made a part of this final report, so that students of the subject may have 
before them the facts as discovered in 1915-16. 

The third task—and, of course, the most important one—was to 
formulate a set of basic principles by which teachers of English in 
normal schools should guide themselves in the organization and conduct 
of their work. The Committee had at first thought of outlining a course 
of study in English, but soon gave that up as impracticable and limited 
itself to a statement of principles. Seven of these principles were formu- 
lated and stated in the Committee’s “Report of Progress,” and were 
printed in the English Journal for January, 1917. These seven prin- 
ciples were announced only after the members of the Committee had 
studied thoroughly the whole problem of English teaching in the two- 
year normal school, had familiarized themselves with the facts brought 
out by the questionnaire, had consulted dozens of approved and suc- 
cessful courses of study, and had carried on correspondence with normal- 
school English teachers in all parts of the country. In this final report 
six of these seven tentative principles, after slight rearrangement and 
re-wording, are finally and definitely affirmed as representing the beliefs 
of the Committee, and four more principles have been agreed upon and 
are herein formulated. 

The Committee realizes that, in spite of all the hard study it has 
done, these ten principles may be based to some extent upon the individ- 
ual opinions and experiences of the members. But the data secured by 
means of the investigation, the ideas gained from examination of scores 
of catalogues and courses of study, the exchange of opinions in English 
councils and through correspondence, and above all the earnest thinking 
on this one subject for two years and a half—all this, the Committee 
believes, should give these principles more authority and validity than 
would be inherent in the personal dicta of any one individual or group 
of individuals. If the principles are accepted as general suggestions to 
be modified and adapted to conform to local conditions, as ideals toward 
which to work, they will be of sufficient service to the cause of English 
teaching in normal schools to recompense the Committee for the labor 
and time expended. 


II. FINAL TABULATION OF THE DATA CONTAINED IN THE QUESTION- 
NAIRES, AND A FEW INTERPRETATIONS OF THE DATA 


1. The questionnaire was filled out and returned by 106 normal 
schools. When it is remembered that only about 225 questionnaires 
were sent out, and that there are only that number of normal schools in 
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the United States, it is evident that the Committee succeeded in obtain- 
ing information from a goodly proportion of schools. Every section of 
the country is represented, and almost every state. 

2. Fifty-eight normal schools report that the normal-school English 
work is satisfactorily credited at near-by colleges and universities; 
10 report the crediting unsatisfactory; 29 schools do not report on this 
question—which probably means that the crediting is not satisfactory 
in every respect. 

Examination of the reports from the different sections of the United 
States reveals the fact that the crediting of normal-school English is 
most unsatisfactory in the New England states and in the South. Per- 
haps this can be accounted for in the case of the New England schools 
on the theory that the colleges and universities in this section of the 
country are old-fashioned in their entrance requirements and will not 
accept credits from normal schools. Another fact that may affect the 
crediting of normal-school English in the New England states is that the 
English work usually emphasizes special methods in English and review 
in elementary English, and is inclined to ignore strong, advanced, 
academic work in English. 

In the case of the Southern states, where the condition of normal- 
school English is reported unsatisfactory, the trouble is probably that 
until very lately the normal schools have been not much more than 
high schools in their courses of study and faculty standards. It is 
evident that the teachers of normal-school English—that is, English 
in the courses beyond the four-year high school—should be, generally 
speaking, the equal in scholarship and experience of the teachers doing 
Freshman and Sophomore work in colleges and universities. In the 
Southern states this is often not the case. 

On the whole, the English work done in normal schools receives fair 
consideration from colleges and universities. Where it does not, it 
seems to be because the English work is not advanced academic work, or 
because the teachers are not considered equal to the teachers in colleges 
and universities. 

3. Our tabulation of the questionnaires shows that 104 of the 106 
normal schools reporting have some work in methods of teaching English. 
Examination of the catalogues and printed courses of study reveals the 
fact, however, that in some schools the method work in English is nothing 
more than a few weeks’ work in special-methods courses, wherein all the 
elementary subjects are treated. In 63 schools the English methods 
work is conducted by members of the English department, in 19 schools 
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by members of the education department, and in 22 schools by members 
of both departments. 

In 83 schools the methods courses in English include practice-teach- 
ing, but in only 10 schools does the English department conduct the 
practice-teaching in English, and in 3 of these members of the education 
department—training teachers, perhaps—do part of the practice- 
teaching work. 

We have, then, a very unusual situation: in most of the normal 
schools the courses in teaching how to teach English are conducted by 
members of the English department, but the actual practice-teaching of 
English is conducted by members of another department. Doubtless 
in most cases there is some connection between the theory of the English 
department and the practice of the education department; but we all 
know of normal schools where the two departments are antagonistic 
in the matter of theories in English teaching, and of normal schools 
where the two departments are apparently unaware of each other’s 
existence. 

4. The questionnaires give some information concerning specializa- 
tion in English courses. Twenty-five normal schools offer courses in 
English for rural schools (usually in methods of teaching English in 
rural schools); 23 schools offer courses in teaching of high-school English; 
11 schools offer courses in commercial English—presumably for those 
who expect to teach commercial branches; 1 school offers a course in 
journalism (elective); 1 school, a course in industrial English; and 1 
school, in home-economics English—whatever they may be. Examina- 
tion of courses of study shows that even when the school does not offer 
any other special work in English it offers work in English for primary 
teachers and English for upper-grade teachers. 

The tendency to specialize in the English courses is less noticeable 
in New England than elsewhere—why, it is difficult to say, unless the 
normal schools in this region, being older than in other sections of the 
country, have their courses established more strongly by tradition. 

At any rate, the tendency to specialize is evident; and in the judg- 
ment of the Committee this tendency is natural and desirable and shows 
that normal-school teachers of English, generally, realize that the English 
work in normal schools is a special and specific kind of English work— 
not advanced high-school work or elementary college work. 

5. Another indication that English teachers in normal schools 
believe in normal-school English is the fact that about three-fourths of 
the normal schools reporting have either courses or work of some sort 
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in five special phases of English work, as follows: story-telling, 84 
schools; dramatization, 75 schools; oral expression, 89 schools; use of 
books and libraries, 77 schools; children’s literature, 88 schools. Unfor- 
tunately the wording of the questionnaire makes it impossible to deter- 
mine whether this work consists of definite courses or is merely a part 
of the work in methods. Examination of a great many catalogues, 
however, shows that in most of the schools reporting some of this work 
is done in courses especially organized to prepare teachers for efficiency 
in these phases of English work. 

In many of the schools the work in these special phases of English 
is done by the education department or the training teachers. In many 
schools the work in oral expression is done by a special teacher of elocu- 
tion, who is often not a member of the English department. The 
courses in the use of books and libraries are generally given by the 
librarians, and are usually not considered as a part of the English work— 
at least, they are not so listed in most of the catalogues examined. 

6. Thirty-nine normal schools maintain high-school departments, 
where, of course, English is taught. Most of these high-school depart- 
ments are maintained because the normal departments have but recently 
been differentiated from the high-school departments. A standard 
normal-school course consists of two years beyond the standard, i.e., 
four-year, high-school course. In some states—notably Pennsylvania 
—the normal course consists of but four years beyond the elemen- 
tary school. In the South and in some of the Western states 
only one year is required beyond the standard high-school course. 
Doubtless this condition will continue for some years to come. This 
means that high-school departments will be maintained in many normal 
schools. In other normal schools, high-school departments are kept up 
as model schools, as practice schools for high-school teachers. In either 
case the high-school department must be reckoned with, and the English 
work in the high-school departments must be under the direction of the 
English department. 

The English work in these high-school departments might be con- 
sidered as traditional high-school English—with, perhaps, slightly higher 
standards than are found in the average high school—or it might be 
considered as leading up more definitely to the normal-school courses 
in English. In 27 of the 39 schools having high-school departments the 
English work is given a professional trend—indicating, of course, that 
those who plan and conduct the English work in the high-school depart- 
ment think of the department as preparatory to the normal department. 
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The English work is given a professional trend in various ways: by 
selecting literature that deals with childhood and with teaching, and 
literature that is usually taught in the elementary school; by choosing 
educational subjects as themes for oral and written composition work; 
by emphasizing those phases of English that are of most consequence to 
teachers, such as story-telling, making out examination papers, etc.; 
by incidental discussion of the methods being used in the English 
classes. 

On the whole, the questionnaires are unsatisfactory in this detail 
of the investigation. About all that can be drawn from the data is that 
in general the high-school courses in English are given a professional 
trend. Presumably this can be done without interfering seriously with 
the ordinary work of the high-school English course. 

7. Answering question 7 of the questionnaire, nearly all the heads 
of the English departments find some details of their work unsatisfactory. 
There are, first of all, a number of general criticisms, such as English 
teachers would make in any school—high school or college. Here are 
some of them—they sound very familiar: classes too large; not enough 
teachers; too much work; too much written work; not enough time to 
give individual attention to students. Other criticisms are: English 
work not well motivated; not enough practical English; English teachers 
not well prepared; not enough library equipment. 

All these criticisms, as has been said, are general, and as such have no 
significance in the present study—except to indicate that English teachers 
in normal schools labor under the same handicaps, real or imaginary, 
as their colleagues in other schools. But some of the criticisms strike 
at specifically normal-school English problems. Of course those answer- 
ing the questionnaire have their individual notions about the weaknesses 
of their courses. One teacher, for example, thinks too much time is 
taken up with technical grammar; another teacher is sure that more time 
should be devoted to technical grammar—and perhaps both are right. 
Several reports state that too much time is given over to English- 
methods work, while some complaints are heard that academic work 
usurps the chief place. 

Ignoring all these contradictory criticisms, we can discover that 
on a few points nearly all the teachers are agreed. Almost half the 
reports complain that not enough English is required in the normal 
school, and perhaps all the teachers would take this position if some 
English courses were not already required. Several criticisms are made 
of the weakness of the connection between the work in English methods 
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and the practice-teaching in English. Others are agreed that library 
courses are needed, or that the work in oral English should be strength- 
ened. Some believe that too many elective literature courses are offered, 
and several express the opinion that the normal schools repeat too much 
of the high-school work in English, especially the survey courses in 
English and American literature. Three teachers make the broad 
general criticism that the English work in the normal schools is not 
distinctively normal work, that it merely copies after college work and 
does not prepare especially for teaching. 

Much of this is not significant and has no bearing on our problems 
except in a very general way; but here and there, among these criticisms, 
are a few suggestions that should provoke careful thought. The Com- 
mittee, trying to sift the evidence and looking forward to an attempt 
to construct a more uniform course in normal-school English, finds 
among these criticisms some definite and helpful ideas. In spite of the 
differences of opinion and the merely personal prejudices, it is evident 
that all over the country normal-school teachers of English have their 
eyes open to the fact that in the normal-school English something dif- 
ferent from high-school English or college English should be done— 
something characteristic, something looking more or less specifically 
toward preparation for teaching. 

8. The Committee had hoped to be able to present some general 
information on the organization of normal-school English, and had 
counted on that as the most important part of the preliminary study. 
But when we came to tabulate and organize the data we found it 
absolutely impossible to discover anything but the most general tend- 
encies. It is amazing, the utter lack of anything approaching uni- 
formity or standardization. The English courses in normal schools 
of the United States are, with a few exceptions, the result of the individual 
notions of the teachers in charge, or of the presidents of the schools. If 
the English teacher at the head of the department is a specialist in the 
drama, the English courses emphasize the technique of the drama, 
Shakespeare, the modern drama, dramatization, etc. If he is an advo- 
cate of technical grammar, he requires a semester’s or a year’s work in 
a good stiff grammar course. Apparently it has been a question, not 
of what the students want and need, but of what the teacher is most 
interested in, or in what he has had most success. Tworor three states 
have uniform courses in English, and here and there one thinks he 
discovers faint traces of agreement among the schools in a certain 
section of the country. But for the most part each normal school has 
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been a law unto itself, and the coming of a new English teacher has meant 
the formulation of a new course in English. 

The Committee despaired, therefore, of trying to tabulate data that 
would not add or subtract, multiply or divide, or come under any system 
of classification. It feels safe in offering only two bits of evidence: 
some figures showing the number of courses in the different phases of 
English work, and some statements indicating general tendencies. 

The number of different courses listed in the catalogues of all the 
schools reporting is as follows: literature, 155, including history of 
English and American literature, 35 courses, but not counting courses 
in literature for children, 20 courses; grammar courses come next in 
number, there being 64 of these; composition, usually combined with 
rhetoric, appears 57 times; reading and expression rank next in popu- 
larity, with 53 courses; special methods in English follow, with 47 
courses; other courses, such as library methods, spelling, oral English, 
story-telling, language, are given here and there. 

It is understood that this enumeration takes no account of the 
length of the courses offered, whether certain courses are required, or 
elective, or at what time in the curriculum the courses are offered. As 
to the first points the catalogues do not give enough information; as 
to the last point there is no rule, and only faint indications of a tendency 
in any one direction. The fact that many of the courses are combination 
courses makes it almost impossible to tabulate the facts. On the assump- 
tion, which may not be warranted, that the courses are of the same length 
and receive the same crediting, it would seem that literature (excluding 
children’s literature) is given three times as much attention as any other 
subject, and that the remaining subjects rank as follows: grammar, 
composition, reading and expression, special methods, and children’s 
literature. 

There seem to be evidences of a general tendency to put the advanced 
academic work in the Junior normal year and the professional English 
work in the Senior year. If any work is required, it is usually either 
advanced composition or special methods in English. But in most 
schools no English of any sort seems to be required. 

Nearly every school offers a variety of elective courses in literature, 
ranging from Beowulf down to the Saturday Evening Post. There seems 
to be a tendency to offer courses in the more modern literature, however, 
rather than in the older, more traditional, literature. Most of the 
schools offer a course in grammar, which, however, is often combined 
with the work in composition. 
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In the New England states and in that part of the United States the 
English work seems to tend toward the professional, in the Southern 
states toward the academic, and in the Central and Western states 
toward a half-and-half division. This is but a tendency, however, and 
usually each school seems inclined to follow its own devices. 

9. Comparatively few teachers paid any attention to that part of 
the questionnaire asking for suggestions on the proper course in English, 
with special emphasis on the proportion of academic and professional 
English. The few suggestions given in this part of the questionnaire 
the Committee will use in the next part of its work. It may be said, 
however, that, in the judgment of all those who stated a definite opinion 
on the subject, about 60 per cent of the English work should be academic 
in nature. 


III. PRINCIPLES UPON WHICH THE ENGLISH WORK IN A TWO-YEAR NORMAL 
COURSE SHOULD BE BASED 


1. The primary aim of the English work in a normal school is to 
prepare teachers. English work specifically designed for this purpose 
is more important than general work in literature and composition. 

2. The normal-school work in English should, in general, not repeat 
the work of the high school nor parallel the work of the college. 

3. At least half the time required in English work in the normal 
school should be devoted to “professional”? English, which is intended 
to include children’s literature and methods of teaching the English 
subjects. This work should be under the direction of the English depart- 
ment, and should, if possible, be done by the head of the department. 
The work of practice-teaching in the English subjects should be—at 
least, in part—under the supervision of the English department. 

4. The academic courses in literature should be the ones that have 
as much specific value for those intending to teach as is consistent with 
general cultural value. To this end courses in the modern magazine, 
the short story, contemporary fiction, history of American literature, 
etc., should be given precedence over such courses as Anglo-Saxon, 
Milton’s poetry, the Queen Anne period, etc. 

5. The composition work should be made to serve two purposes: 
the general purpose of Freshman college composition courses and also 
the specific purpose of preparing the students to teach more effect- 
ively. This may be done by the selection of theme subjects and 
theme forms having close relation to the work of teaching; by stressing 
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oral composition, especially exposition; and, in general, by making the 
work throughout extremely practical. 

6. All students entering the Junior class of a two-year normal school 
should be tested for proficiency in the practical English arts required 
of a teacher. (Some of these arts are: penmanship, spelling, story- 
telling, reading aloud, and effective, correct speech—in general, English 
as a means of teaching.) If any student fails to measure up to a reason- 
able standard of proficiency in any of these arts, he should be required 
to enter a special class in that subject until he has reached such a 
standard. 

7. A brief course in grammar should be given to all those who expect 
to teach in the high school or the upper grades of the elementary school. 
This course should aim at giving students a mastery of the science of 
grammar, with some rudiments of historical grammar. (It will be 
understood that this is not the grammar which should be taught children; 
it is to be given in the normal school only because teachers should know 
much more grammar than they are called upon to teach.) 

8. As many special courses in English should be given as the environ- 
ment of the normal school makes necessary. Among such courses may 
well be: English for foreigners, English in rural schools, business English. 

g. The courses in composition should be offered in the Junior year 


and the work in professional English in the Senior year. Other courses 
may be distributed to suit the convenience and needs of the particular 
school. 

10. If any English work is required (except that suggested in 5 and 6, 
above) it should be: first, professional English; secondly, composition; 
thirdly, literature. 


WALTER BARNES, Chairman, State Normal School, Fairmont, 
W.Va. 

HERBERT E. Fow ter, State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho 

Lyp1A JONES, State Normal School, Geneseo, N.Y. 

C. R. Rounps, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FLORENCE SKEFFINGTON, State Normal School, Charleston, IIl. 

EizABETH Tait, Normal School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. H. Witcox, Normal School, Baltimore, Md. 





THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING, CHICAGO, 
NOVEMBER 29-30 AND DECEMBER 1, 1917 


The seventh annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English was held in the Congress Hotel in Chicago on November 29 and 
30 and December 1, 1917. The attendance, doubtless on account of the 
war, was somewhat smaller than in previous years. The conferences 
of leaders, on the other hand, were more largely attended than ever. 
From the standpoint of representation of the English teachers of the 
country, therefore, the seventh annual meeting was a distinct advance. 
Probably the distinctive note of the whole meeting was the free and 
hearty discussion of the necessity of developing more earnest purposes 
on the part of the pupils themselves. This note was struck again and 
again and was strongly reinforced by Mr. S. S. Marquis, sociologist of 
the Ford Company in Detroit, Michigan, who said that the great prob- 
lem in dealing with men in an industrial establishment is to develop in 
them “the will to do.” 


THE GENERAL SESSION 


As was to be expected, the principal meeting of the Council reflected 
the seriousness of the times. All of the four addresses given bore upon 
the general topic of the national spirit. The President’s address, by 
Mr. Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, appears 
elsewhere in this number of the Journal and will not be further referred 
to here. The second speaker was Professor Percy H. Boynton, of the 
University of Chicago, whose topic was “Literature in the Light of the 
War.” He grouped his thoughts under the three heads, point of view, 
certain contrasts, and possible applications. This paper will appear in 
the February number of the Journal. 

Mr. S. S. Marquis, sociologist of the Ford Works, spoke on “ Effi- 
ciency: What It Is and How to Get It.” He felt that there are three 
main factors in efficiency, namely, vision, the ability to see what may 
and should be done; knowledge, the ability to select the means and use 
them; and desire, the will to do. The third is the most important. 
Only two-thirds of possible efficiency can be reached by merely mechani- 
cal means. Certain concomitant factors should be added. These 
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include a genuine regard on the part of the employees for the employer, 

* that is, loyalty; a liking for the work; the knowledge that the worker 
will have a share in the product of his labor. Mr. Ford originally made 
use of only the first and second of these factors and found that there were 
many leaks. When the employees themselves became partners in the 
business, hearty good-will took the place of much indifference, and the 
results were highly satisfactory. Mr. Marquis thought that the same 
methods apply in education. As it is now, the majority of children are 

glad when school is over. 

The last speaker on the general program was Mr. Clarence Stratton, 
of the Central High School in St. Louis, Missouri, who is the secretary 
of the Council Committee on American Speech. He called attention 
to the fact that his committee is concerned with speech, not with speech- 
making. He thought that now is a good time to call attention to the 
fact that many of the large cities are spending much money each year 
for the supervision of foreign languages and none at all for the super- 
vision of English. We must seek to set up reasonable standards and to 
make pupils feel that clear, accurate speech is worth while. 


















CONFERENCE ON SUPERVISION 







The opening conference of the convention was devoted to a discus- 
sion of problems in the supervision of English teaching. The chairman 
of the conference, Mr. Dudley Miles, of New York City, in opening the 
discussion, spoke at some length concerning the visit of the supervisor 
and the interview with the teacher which should follow it. He thought 
that the supervisor should himself be actually engaged in teaching in 
order to realize the problems of the classroom. When he visits a recita- 
tion he should be as much interested in the work as is the teacher at the 
desk. He may even ask permission to propose some questions of his 
own to the pupils, though this is a somewhat dangerous practice. Hav- 
ing sat through the entire recitation so as to get a complete view of it, he 
consults with the teacher as to the plan of the lesson. His object in 
doing this is rather to learn than to give instruction. This he is sure to 
do if he comes with definite points of view of his own and with unsolved 
problems. He will be on the lookout, for example, for instance of good 
organization on the part of the students. It requires good preparation 
on the part of the teacher to be able to lead the pupils to compare properly 
the siege of Torquilstone with modern trench warfare. In order to 
pave the way for an interview which will bring definite results it is some- 
times well to write a letter to the teacher raising the questions which the 
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supervisor wishes to discuss. Needless to say, this letter should be 
truly courteous. It is not to be expected that the supervisor and the 
teacher will always agree. It should be true, however, that the interview 
between them should result in a stronger disposition to co-operate. 
This will be furthered by the supervisor’s single-handed purpose to help 
bring every teacher in his department to the highest point of develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Miles was followed by Miss Esse V. Hathaway, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, who was a member of the committee of teachers which made a 
series of surveys in order to secure the data upon which to base an English 
course. A conference of English teachers in the city, including in its 
membership teachers of all grades, was organized, and the main features 
of the English work from the seventh to the twelfth grades and of the 
conditions under which the English teachers work were ascertained. 
The net result of these surveys was a realization of the need of closer 
co-operation. By the beginning of the second year the association was 
ready for constructive plans. These were outlined by Mrs. Anna L. 
Burdick, who, besides being supervisor of English, was head of vocational 
guidance. Pupils in the Senior classes of the high schools were interested 
in finding out why some of their fellow-members had dropped out of 
school. Plans for following up these persons were made, and as a result 
a great deal of information was obtained with regard to home conditions. 
Ultimately, all of the English teachers were asked to submit plans and 
suggestions for the course of study. The report of the Committee of 
Thirty on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools was 
largely drawn upon. The course as at present outlined is regarded as 
tentative, to be revised in the light of experience. The teachers of 
Des Moines look upon a course of study as being always in process of 
building. 

In the general discussion which followed Miss Hathaway’s paper, 
Mr. Fairley, of New York, stated that he favored the reading of some 
modern books. He thought teachers themselves should be permitted 
to make some discoveries. Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, remarked 
that a high-school course such as that described will have a definite core, 
made up largely of certain well-tried classics, but will constantly adjust 
itself to changing conditions. This was brought about in Indianapolis 
in years gone by through conferences between the teachers of the grades 
and the teachers of the high school. Mr. Bair, of Albany, commented 
upon the making of a syllabus in English for the state of New York. 
The tentative outline was submitted to 750 teachers of English in the 
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high schools of the state, and the final syllabus was completed in the 
light of their suggestions. The fatal leak now is in the matter of super- 
vision. There is need of a definite outline of minimum essentials in 
order to prevent a waste of energy. Miss Locke, of Indianapolis, urged 
that we make up our minds what we are teaching for. Do we teach 
literature, for example, for the sake of entertainment or to make better 
citizens? She had visited schools in Paris and found that the French 
emphasize the ideals of their people. Mrs. Hulst, of Grand Rapids, 
then explained the character of the work done in her high school in the 
teaching of American ideals through literature. She pointed out that 
there is much in Milton’s biography that is germane to the pressing inter- 
ests of our time. She thought he might be more at home in America 
at the present than he was in England in his own age. She would read 
Johnson, but would couple with it Grayson’s Adventures in Contentment 
and similar works.., 

Proceeding with the program, Mr. Certain spoke at some length upon 
the supervisor’s equipment. He outlined the basis of psychology and 
sociology necessary, contrasting a formal view with modern social theory; 
conventional and static ideals, with experimental. Teachers must base 
their work upon the experience, not of adults, but of children and youth. 
The course of study should be built up in the form of types of activities. 
The new technique of teaching must be worked out upon a social basis, 
scientific tests must be defined, experts consulted, and statistics collected. 
The great need is, he thought, to study group relationships and organize 
a type of class activity appropriate to each form of study undertaken. 
In these types of activities the teacher will play many different réles. 
The Council has helped to bring to the fore a new social ideal in educa- 
tion. It should now proceed to develop a correspondingly new educa- 
tional procedure. 

In the discussion of Mr. Certain’s paper Mr. Brown, of Cleveland, 
inquired about the chairmen of the individual groups. He thought 
that probably the books selected by the pupils would be determined 
largely by the wishes of the chairmen. Mr. Certain replied that several 
of the pieces read were selected for the whole room, all participating, 
for example, in the study of a play. Mr. Chiles, of St. Louis, thought 
that socialization may be carried on through other means than the class. 
There is some danger that the class will not know precisely what it is 
undertaking to do. The form of organization should be determined by 
the aim. Mr. Certain agreed and illustrated the working of an aim by 
reference to the class reporters for a school magazine. Mr. Hatfield 
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pointed out the advantage accruing to each student from having an 
opportunity to take part instead of being merely mentally comfortable 
by listening passively. He felt that the supervisor must have the new 
point of view and act upon it himself. Mr. Certain added that teachers 
should be set to work upon their problems, not upon the study of psy- 
chology. They will get all the psychology they need as they go along. 
Mr. Brown approved of Mr. Certain’s moderation in holding to the best 
of the old while taking up the very new. Miss Marsh, of Detroit, 
thought it possible to overlook the possibility of a wise passivity. Not 
all of life is made up of overt acts. To the objection made by Mr. 
Thomas that the social method will result in aimless talk, Mr. Certain 
replied that the teacher is not eliminated from the group in the social 
method, but simply plays a different part from that assigned by tradition. 
The idea of developing a new technique of teaching was emphasized by 
Mr. Hosic, who declared that we cannot put new wine into old bottles. 
Mr. Pendleton, of Madison, said that the group reports are made through 
the best, who thus perform the function of leaders. 

This conference was more largely attended than any previous open- 
ing conference, there being about a hundred persons in the room. It 
was also notable on account of the freedom of discussion. The definite 
impression was left that a new policy had been set forth which was bound 
ultimately to revolutionize classroom methods in English teaching. 


CONFERENCE OF LEADERS 


The usual conference of leaders in local association held Thanks- 
giving evening was devoted to the matter of “Values and Their Deter- 
mination.” After brief opening remarks President Abbott called upon 
Mr. F. H. Bair, of the University of the State of New York. Mr. Bair 
first inquired, ‘Values to whom?” To the student, of course, who 
becomes necessarily the determinant of values. We shall have to study 
the children in order to reach any satisfactory conclusion in this matter. 
Since the children vary in different communities and at different times, 
there can be no final static list of values or of essentials. He mentioned, 
in passing, the impossibility of securing any values with the present 
overcrowded classes. There are, Mr. Bair thinks, two chief values in 
our English courses. The first lies in bringing children into contact 
with the best that has been written and said. This he is inclined to 
place above the second, the power of expression, primarily through 
speech. In order to secure these values we shall need to make three 
changes: (1) We must reduce the many questions shot out as from a 
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machine gun by the teacher. Too often the recitation now is something 
like the cross-examination of a criminal witness in his own defense, with 
one child as the sacrificial goat (or kid) and the others more or less 
asleep. The group method is a good means of overcoming this difficulty. 
(2) We must rearrange our schoolrooms, where at present children are 
screwed to the floor and talk to one another’s backs. Victrolas, stere- 
opticons, statues, and pictures should be added. (3) We must give more 
attention to the significance of words. A firm grasp upon the meanings 
of words is more important than grammar in giving accurate and vigor- 
ous expression to our thoughts. Each child is a word, and it is our busi- 
ness to make him articulate and able to give his message. 

In the discussion which followed, Professor A. G. Reed, of Louisiana 
State University, insisted that literature courses open up new fields 
to our pupils; not merely broader, but absolutely new, conceptions of 
life. Such writers as Hardy, Shakespeare, and George Eliot give our 
boys and girls a new sense of beauty and of the value of things, and thus 
improve character and citizenship. They help to convince pupils that 
the ideal is useful and that imagination and emotion are as important 
asreason. Mr. J. M. Clapp, of New York, began by quoting the seven- 
teenth-century couplet, 


Who sweeps a room as to the Lord 
Makes both that and the action fine. 


We are beginning to realize that quantitative measurement does not 
apply to our work, particularly in literature. It is not the amount of 
ground which we cover, but the sort of atmosphere which we create, that 
counts. We need not be so much concerned about the ideal and about 
the souls of our boys and girls if we ourselves become cultivated persons 
in mind, taste, and character. Literature may be taught effectively 
by making composition beautiful. Mr. Clapp illustrated this idea from 
the business letters of the Goodrich Company, which show sagacity, 
heartiness, and aggressiveness. Even the letters written by beginners 
in the firm were really charming. Miss Elizabeth Hodgson, of Wichita, 
Kansas, told of her investigation of the opinions of 1,200 high-school 
students concerning the various phases of their English work. The 
English course was analyzed into six phases: written themes, oral themes, 
mechanics, classics, contemporary literature, library topics. The pupils 
declared that oral composition had been the most useful, that written 
composition stood next, and that classics were the least useful. The 
popularity of the classics, however, increased with the maturity of the 
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pupils. Oral composition and contemporary literature were most 
enjoyed by the pupils. It seemed that those courses were most enjoyed 
in which the pupils, as well as the teacher, understood the aims. Even 
a hospital course for Seniors who could not spell and punctuate was 
enjoyed because it “hit their weak spots.” It should be noted that these 
Seniors planned their own work. Mr. Bair then suggested that, since 
great literature is essentially selective, it might be well to permit students 
to read during the first three years joyously, buoyantly, adventurously, 
exploratively, and then to give intensive training in the classics to those 
who would profit by it. Mr. E. C. Thomas, of Cincinnati, told of his 
own plan to interest students in reading by meeting them on their own 
level—Jack London and Gene Stratton Porter, for example—and then 
to lead them, through criticism of what they read, to appreciate better 
things. 

Miss Alice Bidwell, of Freeport, Illinois, presenting the second set 
paper, called attention to the fact that literature values have not been 
determined at all, that opinions are as various as the individuals offer- 
ing them. Much might be gained, however, by a determination of 
values in literature—if such a thing is possible. This is very difficult 
because of our deeply implanted opinions. Miss Bidwell raised the 
question whether values can be determined for all groups, since the 
groups are so different. Her own opinion is that there is a common 
core, small perhaps. How these common values can be determined is a 
difficult question. Perhaps teachers in college, high school, and sec- 
ondary school may be asked to discuss in meetings, and afterward to 
express their opinion upon, the relative importance of information, 
inspiration, and the formation of the reading habit as aims in the teach- 
ing of literature. Other values to be aimed for might be added in the 
order of their importance. 

Mr. C. H. Ward, of the Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, in 
the last paper of the evening called attention to the fact that, while 
all men are born with equal rights of opportunity, we shall delude our- 
selves if we attempt to develop in all equal powers and capacities. He 
quoted Thorndike to show that we cannot build general powers and 
capacities, but only certain specific habits. The possible merits of the 
theme, then, are the values in composition. These are two: (1) literary 
quality and (2) accuracy, or correctness. The magazine editor puts 
chief emphasis upon power, or literary quality—because he can readily 
correct the form—but in school this cannot be. Mr. Ward buttressed 
his own opinion of the importance of correctness of form by quoting How 
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the French Boy Learns to Write and the expressions of various university 
and college instructors. He insisted that we cannot have either literary 
power or accuracy without the other because they stand in the same 
relation as a room in a house and the foundation of that house. He 
concluded by citing several proofs that we do fail to get literacy. 

Mrs. George B. Scott, of Grand Rapids, objecting to Mr. Ward’s 
emphasis upon form, spoke of a theme upon which her own boy had 
spent days of time and into which he had really put very considerable 
content, only to receive a grade of G—, and of the boy’s disgust at seeing 
a girl in his class draw an E+ on a paper perfect in form but absolutely 
vapid. Professor Charles S. Pendleton, of Wisconsin, objected to the 
method of teaching implied in Mr. Ward’s emphasis of the mechanics. 
Boy nature, he said, is to go it loosely, with little attention toform. We 
should, then, pay attention primarily to the thing which he has to say, 
and secondarily to the effect of bad sentence structure and misspellings 
upon the clearness and force of his message. This would undoubtedly 
bring us out in the same place which Mr. Ward desires to reach. Mr. 
Clapp’s suggestion of teaching literature through really good composition 
work reminded Professor Pendleton of the policy of the separation of 
composition and literature as advocated in the report of the Committee 
of Thirty. This separation seems to Professor Pendleton to be danger- 
ous, partly because the distinction between English for work and English 
for leisure may open the way to the amputation of the literature study 
by the radical vocationists of the day. Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, 
suggested that we substitute the terms reading and expression for com- 
position and literature. We should ask teachers what their children 
really need. This would, no doubt, cause us to introduce simpler litera- 
ture in the schools. Mr. McComb approved decidedly. the explorative 
reading followed by intensive work in an elective course, as suggested 
by Mr. Bair. However, our courses, organized just to meet conventional 
expectation, sometimes produce very unexpected results. We find that 
the most unlikely boys are vitally moved by such poetry as “The 
Grecian Urn” and the “ Rubaiyat.” Finally, Mr. McComb commended 
Mr. Blair’s call for more attention to words. Miss Florence Skeffington, 
of Charleston, Illinois, maintained that literature is still the one great 
humanitarian force in school. Mr. Edwin Fairley, of New York, gave 
further instances of unexpected results from the teaching of literature. 
He insisted upon the value of our cultivating the reading habit along the 
direction of the pupil’s own taste. This same point was later emphasized 
strongly by Professor C. L. Lewis, of Hamilton College, who spoke 
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of the development of individuality by permitting young people to 
browse at will in well-selected libraries. Mr. J. F. Hosic objected 
strongly to Mr. Ward’s antithesis between school and life, saying that the 
standards in school must be the same as those in the world of men, or 
else we shall have artificiality in all our school work. Like Mr. Pendleton 
he agreed with Mr. Ward as to the final goal to be reached, but differed 
sharply as to which is the shorter and surer path to that goal. Concern- 
ing the separation mentioned by Professor Pendleton he said that the 
Committee of Thirty framed its report to meet a specific situation. 
Composition was being based upon literature and given a subordinate 
place in the work of the English department. As a means of making 
composition more vital and of getting for it a reasonable share of time the 
committee recommended its total separation from the literature. Mr. 
Hosic explained that to him the separation was not of reading and com- 
position, but of English for work and English for leisure. Miss Alice 
Louise Marsh, of Detroit, recommended the experimental course in 
literature; that is, one which takes pupils where they are and leads them 
as far as possible in the direction in which they should go. We ought 
not to be afraid to use such unconventional selections as Masefield’s 
Daffodil Fields. Comus, Miss Marsh found, was much better understood 
when it followed Daffodil Fields. Mr. Clapp again insisted that we are 
worrying too much about the souls of our pupils and about their tastes. 
Strenuous exactness would be good medicine for them, whether they 
like the taste or not. 


CONFERENCE ON THE TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The conference on the training of high-school teachers opened with 
an informal discussion, in which those present were asked by the chair- 
man, Mr. Pendleton, to raise such questions as they wished. He then 
called upon Mr. A. G. Reed, of Louisiana State University, who spoke 
in part as follows: The topic of professional training of high-school 
teachers is extremely important. Many persons employed in the high 
schools have had no special preparation for the work. The colleges and 
universities set a bad example by using extremely formal methods, which 
the teachers reproduce in their high schools. Prospective teachers, 
moreover, are unable to find in the colleges advisers who know high- 
school conditions. The speaker proposed that an attempt be made to 
select for the teaching of high-school English those who have had a taste 
for reading from childhood and have some special fitness for the work. 
The college course of such persons should be broad and liberalizing, 
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including some mathematics, a great deal of social science, psychology, 
ethics, philosophy, and languages other than their own. The English 
course pursued should include, not only composition and literature, 
but some training in the history of the English language. His proposals, 
summarized, were as follows: 


Hours 

EEG Se OEE EE POLY EP 2 
1 course in physical or biological science.................. 3 
Se PE IRS ooo ck viedo e sce sce she es tssecce 9 
3 courses in philosophy, psychology, and education........ 9 
4 courses in foreign languages...................02ceeee 12 
7 courses in English language and literature............... 21 
I course in methods, observation, and practice-teaching..... 3 

Saker dade in Sie Eo nahais a Hie Wades Raa CON +cat 60 


He added that the prospective teacher should take active part in 
athletics, in literary societies, glee clubs, various social organizations, 
intercollegiate debating, and dramatics, in order to develop the power 
of leadership and co-operation with boys and girls in high school. 

Mr. Lyman, of the University of Chicago, was then called upon. 
He explained that there are two distinctly different classes of students 
to be cared for, namely, experienced teachers in the summer sessions and 
college Seniors in the regular courses. He finds certain difficulties in 
the work with college Seniors. Such persons need direct contact with 
classroom work and should have a half-year of apprenticeship under 
the direction of an efficient teacher. They should also observe teaching 
under expert supervision. It is not easy to bring the class into economi- 
cal contact with literature. Such publications as the English Journal 
and the report of the Committee of Thirty ought to be available in 
quantities. He hoped that other persons present would speak frankly 
as to how they conduct their courses. Mr. Hosic followed with an out- 
line of two courses in the teaching of English in the junior high school 
which he conducted at Columbia University during the last two summers. 
He began by asking the members of the class to raise all the questions 
which they desired to have answered, and developed, with the help of the 
class, a project for the entire term’s work. As each new topic was 
approached, the class and the instructor together developed a set of 
questions to guide the study and discussion of the topic. The class in 
literature was able to observe the instructor twice a week in a course of 
lessons to ninth-grade pupils and afterward to raise questions as to the 
points noticed. The class in composition had definite practice in making 
inventories of sets of themes and in grading of compositions, both with 
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and without the help of the Hillegas scale. He felt that the course in 
the teaching of English should itself embody precisely those principles 
of teaching which it was intended to instil. He had no faith either in 
a pure lecture-course on the teaching of English, on the one hand, or in 
mere detailed discussion of individual classics and how to teach them, 
on the other. Mr. Abbott declared that it is difficult to secure pupils 
who know enough English to teach it. He finds it necessary to give 
some academic work. To this Mr. Lyman responded that it was 
remarkable that he could make up such serious deficiencies in a few weeks 
of instruction. Mr. Hopkins remarked that students need to know 
from some authoritative source what is good to do in the classroom. 
They need to be free from dependence upon the textbook. Mr. Abbott 
defended his position by stating that pupils who examined the library 
exhibit at Teachers College last summer remarked that they had not 
known that certain very common books were in existence. Miss Gar- 
field, of San Bernardino, California, thought that teachers may be shown 
how to succeed, and that instructors should be able to show them. The 
question was raised as to whether students who do not know English 
can be refused admission to the classes in method. Upon this there was 
some difference of opinion. Much would depend upon the individual 
case. Mr. Lasher, of the University of Chicago High School, urged that 
great care be exercised in the matter, inasmuch as it is known that the 
hardest errors to uproot are those which have been fostered by the 
ignorance of teachers. Mr. Pendleton meets the difficulty by giving his 
students at the outset a very severe examination. Pupils deficient in 
matters of everyday English and in the essential forms of English litera- 
ture are obliged to make these up for themselves. Miss Grandy, of 
Highland Park, pointed out that the state educational laws require 
students to take so many courses in education that not enough English 
can be included in the program. Miss Geyer, of the University of 
Iowa, thought that the greatest need is to enlarge the professional point 
of view of the teacher for the new high school. Mr. Barnes, of the 
University of Chicago, would have teachers travel and come into con- 
tact with modern industries. Mr. McComb thought that the message 
of the morning should be borne in mind, namely, Mr. Marquis’ state- 
ment that “vision, knowledge, and desire” are the essentials of success 
in the case of the industrial worker and probably also in the case of the 
teacher and the pupil. Students are wrongly taught in the college. 
They do not attack real problems. It may be necessary to extend the 
college course to five years, the last year to be taken after the teacher 
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has had some practical experience, and a new degree offered. Another 
speaker, who wished to be identified simply as a student in college, 
declared that in her experience college instruction is usually over the 
heads of the students. She had found this true in the case of American 
literature and of educational psychology. Mr. Brown, of the Macmillan 
Company, of New York, thought that a lesson could be learned from 
Germany. First acquire scholarship and then get the point of view of 
teaching. Mr. Hosic objected to this on the ground that it was psycho- 
logically wrong and economically wasteful; that there should be one 
point of view obtaining throughout. Germany was the last place in 
the world for which to look for an example of correct educational pro- 
cedure. The German system is one of dictation from the top to the 
bottom. Mr. Lynch, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, described the system of 
advisers which is in use in their school. He also outlined the course 
which is given to the class in the teaching of English in high school. 
Among the topics pursued are aims, course of study, typical literary 
classics, current literature of the subject, examinations, questions, the 
correction of pupils’ themes, bibliography. He bemoaned the fact that 
at present the course in theory is divorced from practice. 

In summarizing the discussion the chairman, Mr. Pendleton, stated 
that the problem of training teachers is threefold: (1) grounding in 
subject matter, (2) knowledge of boys and girls, (3) familiarity with ways 
and means to help boys and girls grow. ‘Canned questions” must 
give way to more vital methods. We are, however, not wholly responsi- 
ble for the present bad practices. In the Wisconsin High School of the 
University of Wisconsin the pupils are sent out to visit classes in the 
Madison high schools. The teachers are experts who are specially 
trained and who are paid for the work. Afterward each student has 
the privilege of meeting a group of pupils for special practice in instruc- 
tion. Then the student enters Education A, where he is for half a 
semester a Senior in the high school. Asa reguiar pupil he gets his lesson 
and in course of time, if he proves competent, is called upon by members 
of the class to act as chairman. Some students are never chosen as 
leaders and are obliged to apply to the state superintendent of public 
instruction for a special license to teach, having failed to meet the test 
of competition with the high-school group. The student fills out a 
diary card for every day and writes a paper on ‘“‘How I Learned to 
Become a Member of a Class.”” The work is so absorbing that students 
will cut their college classes in order to prepare their lessons for the 
high school. 

The conference adjourned. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The attendance on the annual dinner was somewhat smaller than 
heretofore. There was, however, no lack of sociability or of sparkle 
in the addresses. Mr. Abbott was peculiarly happy in his manner of 
introducing the speakers. He called first upon four of the members of 
the Council from distant points who were present at the annual meeting 
for the first time. These were Mr. Allan Cross, of Greeley, Colorado; 
Miss Elva Garfield, of San Bernardino, California; Mr. W. E. Vaughan, 
of Memphis, Tennessee; and Mr. C. H. Ward, of Watertown, Con- 
necticut. Then Mr. William Dudley Foulke, lecturer and author, of 
Richmond, Indiana, made the principal address of the evening. His 
subject was ‘‘The New Poetry.” He showed that vers libre is no new 
thing, and quoted some amusing examples from the ancients to prove 
his point. He declared, also, that it was not difficult, and gave original 
illustrations which convulsed the audience. He then entered seriously 
into a discussion of the shortcomings of the imagist poets and left with 
his hearers the feeling that they had been, not only richly entertained, 
but also informed. Probably no previous speaker at the dinners of the 
Council has given more complete satisfaction to his hearers than did 
Mr. Foulke. 

HIGH-SCHOOL SECTION 

Both meetings of the High-School Section of the Council were pre- 
sided over by Miss Claudia Crumpton, of the Girls’ Technical Institute 
at Montevallo, Alabama. The session of Friday afternoon was reported 
by Mr. C. C. Certain, head of the department of English in the Cass 
Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan, and that of Saturday fore- 
noon by Miss Mary Newell Eaton, head of the department of English 
in the South High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

The first speaker before the High-School Section on Friday afternoon 
was the secretary of the Council, Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago 
Normal College. In answering the question, ‘‘What Next?” he com- 
mented at length upon two ways of looking at life and education. One 
of these he described as static and the other as changing and vital. 
The static view is the traditional view of higher institutions of learning 
that have sought to assimilate the inheritance of the past and to ex2r-ise 
control thereby over the present. The conception of life and edu_:.ion 
as a vital growing process is well represented in the work of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty, whose report was recently issued from the Bureau of 
Education at Washington. Mr. Hosic pointed out that the most con- 
spicuous feature of the report lies in its new emphasis upon social activity. 
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This emphasis upon activity is making necessary a new technique of 
teaching, because the conventional processes of teaching are based very 
largely upon the static conception of life and education. The speaker 
defined this new technique in terms of the so-called problem-project 
method of teaching. It was his opinion that the Council has had success 
from the beginning because it has regarded life and education as a growing 
process. Taking this view at the outset, the Council committed itself 
to a policy of experimental teaching. The report of the Committee of 
Thirty is an embodiment of the experimental attitude. The “next 
thing”’ in education, then, is to develop the method of complete experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Dorey, of the Trenton High School, Trenton, New Jersey, spoke 
on ‘‘The Quest of the Dramatic.’”’ He asserted that the dramatic instinct 
must be employed in other phases of English teaching than in the drama 
itself. He emphasized the necessity of cultivating the use of the dramatic 
in the personality of the teacher, and urged that the teacher be an actor 
in the fullest sense. 

Mr. Charles Gaston, of Richmond Hill, New York, to illustrate the 
effectiveness of the socialized recitation, read letters from members of 
his classes, which were conducting their own recitations in his absence. 
Specimen reports illustrating the procedure of typical socialized recita- 
tions were also read. The reports were human-interest documents and 
conveyed to the audience a clear idea of children’s ways of doing things. 
Mr. Gaston called attention to the fact that social activities in the class 
require initiative, co-operation, good manners, and judgment as to 


‘standards of good taste. 


Mr. Fairley, of Jamaica, New York, inquired if much good time were 
not likely to go to waste in allowing social activities of the kind described 
by Mr. Gaston. He voiced a doubt as to the value of results, and ques- 
tioned whether the socialized recitations are worth what they cost. He 
doubted whether it would be possible to meet the minimum standards 
required in New York state, if the procedure suggested by Mr. Gaston 
were depended upon by English teachers. He asked how to teach 
spelling under this method. He also called upon representatives of 
colleges and universities to say what they knew of the socialized recita- 
tion. He stated that he had never heard of such procedure in university 
teaching. 

Professor Pendleton, of the University of Wisconsin, replied that 
little was known concerning this method of teaching in colleges and 
universities. He was of the opinion that the specimen reports presented 
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by Mr. Gaston were not a high-level product. He suggested, however, 
that Mr. Gaston was overzealous. “Few new ideas come along,’ he 
said, “that do not have to be saved from their friends.” 

Miss Frances Wells, of the Austin High School, of Chicago, supported 
Professor Pendleton’s views, saying that the whole matter is one of 
temperance. She was of the opinion that it is rarely ever desirable to 
keep up the socialized recitation for a period of more than two weeks. 

Mr. Certain, of Detroit, objected to this view on the grounds that 
the socialized recitation is a matter of point of view in teaching. He 
asserted that this point of view requires an entirely new technique in 
teaching. The social point of view, he said, must be maintained through- 
out the entire period of formal education. 

Mr. Miles, of New York City, undertook to answer Mr. Fairley’s 
query concerning drill. Drill in the socialized recitation, he thought, 
should be preceded by a study of defects by the pupils themselves. 
The problem approach may thus be made to every form of drill required. 

Mr. Lasher, of the University of Chicago High School, toid of his 
experience with the socialized recitation in teaching Freshman English 
in the University of Michigan. He found the method as successful 
in the university as it is in the high school. 

Mr. Lynch, of Iowa, was skeptical on this point. He said that he 
believed in such social activities as those represented in literary societies, 
but feared the danger of expecting students to raise themselves by their 
own boot straps. He had not secured satisfactory results from college 
students who had been required to correct themes collected from high- 
school classes. The college students did not see the errors. At least 
twenty-five misspellings had passed unnoticed in one set of papers. 

Mr. McComb, of Indianapolis, Indiana, spoke next, saying that he 
thought that it was not necessary to have much machinery for the 
socialized recitation. He maintained that the whole question could 
be disposed of as a matter of motive back of the work. 

The second meeting of the High-School Section took place Saturday 
morning. The time was very profitably occupied with a discussion of 
projects. The presentation of the Second Liberty Loan to the citizens 
of Detroit was the idea back of the project introduced by Mr. C. C. 
Certain, of the Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan. Mr. 
Certain said that it was not necessary to have much machinery to produce 
this work, though the following should be considered: First, organiza- 
tion—the highly socialized recitation is successful with some teachers, but 
others need organization. It should make for economy of time rather 
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than get in the way. Secondly, there should be a specific objective, 
that is, a known thing to work for. Thirdly, the class should appraise 
the subject-matter. Fourthly, attention should be paid to the matters 
of structure. Fifthly, there should be some method of testing results; 
and lastly, the teacher should be conscious of being only a guide. When 
the Second Liberty Loan was campaigned for in Detroit, a bulletin was 
issued from the office of the superintendent suggesting that teachers 
lay aside all regular English work and consider the presentation of this 
bond. With the consent of the Detroit English Club, money was 
voted to print leaflets for every high-school pupil in the city, setting 
forth the suggestions of the superintendent. From October 18 to Octo- 
ber 27 all of the classes in English in the city considered the best means 
of interesting “citizens of Detroit in buying Liberty Bonds and in helping 
thereby to ‘win and end the war!’” Each class selected a specific 
objective, and by means of written and oral work set out to accomplish 
its purpose. The pupils preserved a record of the work in the form of 
books. Some of these were large, some small; some printed, some 
written; some decorated by hand, others by clippings. But all were 
interesting and showed the care taken by the classes to get the most out 
of the work. All forms of composition were shown: plays, stories, 
speeches, and essays. A reviewing committee from among the pupils 
was chosen to examine all work before it was bound in the book. In 
some instances they compelled pupils to copy manuscript five times 
before accepting it. When the work was finished, the. books were 
examined to select those that best illustrated the idea for an exhibit 
in the rooms of the Association of Commerce, where thousands of people 
reviewed them. Many will now be kept for future use and reference 
by the city library and the schools. This project had a very vital 
purpose, and it must have aroused the high-school pupils of the city as 
nothing else could. 

The second speaker was Mr. Lasher, of the University High School. 
He presented his project to his classes by asking the question, “Do you 
think that Chicago is a desirable place in which to live?” This imme- 
diately produced a reaction, for they all believed it was, and in oral 
themes attempted to show him that Chicago was a very desirable place. 
As they talked, he pointed out to them that, though they lived there, they 
did not know much more about the city than the visitor who sees the 
Loop district. Finally the classes decided to make a thorough study 
of the city and write it up in the form of a book. There seem to have 
been two purposes in this project: to tell Mr. Lasher and to learn about 
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Chicago. Subjects were brought in and listed on the board, and then 
each student selected the one he was most interested in. The aim of the 
book was written in the form of a preface by one pupil. Since economy 
of time was necessary, the librarian was called in to tell about the 
material there. The class also made personal visits to such places as the 
museums, libraries, and parks. As a final touch, each pupil wrote his 
chapter out on the typewriter and illustrated it. Mr. Lasher thinks that 
this project develops initiative, because each pupil is held responsible 
for his work. 

A number of other interesting projects were mentioned by Mr. 
Lasher, such as learning about business letters by writing for magazines; 
developing the newspaper habit in pupils by cutting clippings for a 
daily paper, called “ News a la Carte.” 

Miss Evaline Harrington added some very interesting projects con- 
nected with the teaching of the Odyssey. In order to show her students 
that Homer still lives, she asked them to find cuts of names or figures of 
the Greek gods or heroes. These she pasted to make an attractive 
poster, and followed this up by asking each child to produce a small 
poster on a certain subject, such as Greek art. Many of these were 
interesting as showing the direction of the child’s point of view. The 
most ingenious project was a paper assumed to have been printed at 
Ithaca. There were all the departments of a modern city daily in the 
Ithaca Herald, from the “Lost and Found”’ to the “Beauty” column 
managed by Venus. 

These excellent presentations were to have been followed by a 
talk on food conservation by Miss Garrier, of Washington, but she was 
obliged to leave before her time. 

The rest of the morning was given over to an informal discussion of 
the socialized recitation. Mr. Gaston presented the following questions: 
(1) What is the function of the teacher in the classroom? (2) Does the 
socialized recitation reduce the work of the teacher out of school hours ? 
(3) Through this method do you make pupils accurate in written work ? 
Miss Packard, of Evanston, said that she thought the function of the 
teacher in the classroom was to act as an accompanist to the class, which 
would be the soloist. Miss Hodgson, of Wichita, Kansas, said that the 
test of the teacher, whether guide or not, was that she must make the 
pupil able to go alone. Miss Blodgett, of St. Louis, Missouri, said 
that she had never been able to use more than two days of socialized 
recitation during the teaching of Burke’s speech, but Miss Diggins, of 
the Mount Pleasant Normal School, said that she thought the socialized 
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recitation could not be so well used for the teaching of literature as for 
other parts of English. At this point Mr. Fairley arose to say that, 
while he was in favor of the socialized recitation, he thought we were all 
riding it to death. “How does pasting a picture in a book help our 
English ?”” was the question he left with us. Mr. Chiles said that he 
had two views, one where the socialized recitation might be an attitude 
with the teacher in front of the room, and the other where the class 
became a club. Whereas the teacher may do much by suggestion, a 
class can never do wholly without drill, and for this reason the socialized 
recitation is especially fine for oral work. If the oral work is well 
planned, this type of recitation will insure accuracy in the written work. 

And here at this point the scribe might add, “ Both sides laid down 
their arms!” 


COLLEGE SECTION 


The presiding officer of the College Section was Professor J. M. 
Thomas, of the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
the secretary, Robert C. Lansing, of the College of Agriculture, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, by whom the notes of the general discussions were made. 

The general topic on Friday afternoon was “What Can Be Done 
to Insure Better Preparation in English of Matriculants?”’ In the 
absence of the first speaker, Professor Vincil C. Coulter, of the Missouri 
Normal College, his paper was read by the chairman. Mr. Coulter 
commented upon the fact that the word “English,” like the word 
“pacifist,” covers a multitude of sins. It is necessary to define one’s 
terms carefully in discussing it. He noted that the history of literature 
merely as information has come to be regarded as having little interest 
or value for high-school pupils; that the methods, aims, and material 
of the study of literature as a record of the growth of racial ideals are 
very different from those that are employed when literature is used to 
develop taste; that elaborate analysis of unrelated classics does not 
present the growth of racial ideals nor develop taste; that the con- 
ventions of written discourse can be made habitual only by the efforts of 
all teachers; that grammar can be profitably studied only as a systematic 
subject; that what we call composition is really a method of organization 
which should characterize, to some degree, all subjects; that vocabulary 
goes with ideas and must be the care of all teachers. Improvement 
of the English of matriculants will come by more careful statement of 
aims and more vital organization of activities. We must use modern 
literature and we must, if possible, secure more competent teachers. 
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The speaker who followed, Professor T. E. Rankin, of the University 
of Michigan, commented upon the fact that the high schools are inspected 
for the most part by men who have not given any special attention to 
the study of English, and therefore can do little to help the high schools 
in that subject. In the university itself, moreover, only one course in 
English is required of those who are candidates for teachers’ certificates 
in that subject. The point is that a higher estimate must be formed of 
the preparation needful for giving efficient instruction in the English 
language and its literature. Such mastery requires serious work. At 
present too little actual work is demanded. He thought that the situa- 
tion may be remedied somewhat if the instructors in English in the 
universities and colleges will get into more sympathetic personal touch 
with the teachers of English in the high schools. 

The paper of Professor Frank W. Scott, who is in charge of the 
course in Freshman composition in the University of Illinois, upon the 
same subject was distinctly hopeful in outlook.t The speaker held 
that, if it is not possible to set the standard of the college course inde- 
pendent of the high school, then improvement in college entrants 
must be gained by co-operation with the high school. Improvement is 
being made steadily even without any special action on the part of the 
colleges. For example, students entering the University of Illinois 
have very much more definite knowledge of the parts of speech and the 
elements of the English sentence than was the case only five years ago. 
The high schools are giving more attention to composition than formerly, 
and the conditions for work are gradually being improved through the 
reduction in the size of classes. Meanwhile the high-school teachers, 
if told tactfully, are glad to know just how far and in what respects their 
graduates are failing to meet the tests of Freshman college courses. 
When such information is furnished, the high schools promptly force the 
second move by asking why the graduates have failed. The answer can 
be obtained in part by appealing to the Freshmen themselves. It easily 
appears that the standards of the college are regarded as severe. Pupils 
who found difficulty with their college work were free to criticize their 
high schools because of lack of definiteness and rigorousness in the 
training which they gave. The reading of over 7,000 answers made by 
Freshmen discloses the fact that the main difficulty with high-school 
composition is that not enough emphasis is placed upon it. For one 
reason or another, practice in writing and definite instruction in the ele- 


This paper will be published in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English. Address Harry G. Paul, Urbana, Ill. 
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ments of correctness are omitted. There seems to be, moreover, no 
unity whatever in the treatment afforded themes by the teachers. 
Added to this is the fact that little attention is paid to the English used 
by the pupils in their other courses. 

The last of the regular speakers was Professor William E. Simonds, of 
Knox College. Speaking as a member of the faculty of a small college, 
Mr. Simonds remarked that the college is in a difficult position because 
it cannot bring pressure to bear upon the high schools as the state uni- 
versity can if it wishes. Nevertheless the sending of information to the 
high schools as to the progress of their students in the college had proved 
of distinct value. The kind of work done in a school depends largely 
upon local conditions. Experience with pupils shows that it is not 
possible to take Senior grades as a basis for classifying the standards 
in specific schools. On the other hand, the grade obtained in English I 
in the college correlates closely with the grades obtained in other studies. 
It appears that it would be sound policy to give an entrance examination 
in English even if none is given in the other studies. Perhaps general 
intelligence tests like those used at the University of Minnesota would be 
still better. As pointed out by previous speakers, a part of the difficulty 
can be traced to the lack of thoroughly trained teachers and a part to 
the unfortunate conditions in which much of the work must be done. 
On the whole, it is fair to urge that the university and college have a 
responsibility in the solution of a common problem which is fully equal 
to that of the high school. 

A general discussion followed. 

Proressor J. M. THomas: Universal testimony shows that year after 
year we have been admitting to college men and women unprepared in English. 
The remedy is re-establishing entrance examinations. We should abandon 
the theory that the university is merely a continuation of the high school, and 
that the Freshman year is the thirteenth grade. The examination should not 
be one of the old style for which the student can cram, but one that will reveal 
his habits and ability. 

PRroFEssoR Hopkins, University of Kansas: Approval is to be given the 
plan of entrance examinations, not for the purpose of excluding the poor 
student, but for the purpose of gaining a knowledge of his training, ability, 
and habits that may be used in guiding him in his college courses. The state 
law prohibits exclusion. Sub-Freshman classes are established for students 
with inadequate preparation. 

Proressor O. C. Kiynick, Eureka College, Illinois: Students who are 
below grade upon entrance are given work in sub-Freshman classes without 
credit. A great cause of the poor instruction in English in high schools is the 
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poor preparation of teachers by the universities. Teachers carry into the 
schools the scholastic methods of the university and have not had training in 
aesthetics and morals, which universities are afraid to give. 


Proressor A. G. REED, Louisiana State University: Unsatisfactory 
conditions in the teaching of English throughout Louisiana have been greatly 
improved by the state department and especially by an inspector of high schools 
who was formerly a teacher of English. The University has met the difficulty 
of poor preparation by separating the good from the deficient students, the 
deficient students receiving no credit for sub-Freshman work. As a result 
of the two systems, high-school teachers are giving the students better 
preparation. 

Mr. MANCHESTER, in reply to a question from the Chair concerning sub- 
Freshman English at Wisconsin, said, in substance: Although a course in 
sub-Freshman English has been in operation at the University of Wisconsin 
since 1909, it would be very difficult to show that it has produced any notable 
general effect upon English training in the high schools of the state. The 
percentage of Freshmen required during the current year to take the prepara- 
tory work (about 17 per cent) is greater than the average percentage (about 
15 per cent) of the last six years. Undoubtedly our establishment of a no-credit 
course, with systematic reports to high schools, has exerted some influence, in 
sporadic instances a considerable influence; nevertheless the experience of the 
University of Wisconsin is not encouraging to the hopes of any who would 
look to the sub-Freshman course as a means of regenerating high-school 
English. 

Mr. Manchester then added, turning to the general question under dis- 
cussion, that in his judgment it was of very great importance, at least in Wis- 
consin, that a definite high-school curriculum in English should be brought 
before the high schools, accompanied by the widest possible official sanction, 
so that there could no longer be any doubt, as now there appeared often to be, 
as to what the indispensable primary conditions for intelligent and successful 
training really are. 

Proressor A. E. Cross, State Teachers’ College, Colorado: Detailed 
study of masterpieces in the high school is pernicious training. Prolonged 
minute study of classics is due to their publication in small, single volumes and 
hesitation on the part of teachers to ask children to buy books. The system 
could be abandoned with advantage to all concerned. The requirements upon 
which colleges insist should really be taught in the sixth grade. 

Proressor C. H. Warp, Taft School, Connecticut: The wide divergence 
of high-school and college aims gives rise to difficulty. The school trains in 
literature; the college seeks training in composition. 

Proressor A. B. NoBLe, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa: Poor prepara- 
tion of teachers of composition is the great difficulty. Experience reveals that 
high-school teachers are employed to instruct in various subjects and are given 
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classes in English although they have no recommendations from the depart- 
ment of English in the colleges from which they graduated. 

After a campaign in one state an institution finally succeeded in uniting 
the colleges on the plan of giving entrance examinations in English with a 
resulting marked improvement in high-school instruction. After several 
years, entrance examinations had been abolished, and the standard in the high 
schools consequently was lowered. 

PROFESSOR C. R. Rounps, Milwaukee State Normal School: High-school 
teachers are overworked with large numbers of pupils, dramatics, committees, 
and administration. Entrance examinations and sub-Freshman classes should 
be encouraged, but the real remedy is to put more money into the teaching of 
English. Make school boards and superintendents realize that poor work 
is sure to come from overloaded teachers. 

Miss Hopcson, high school, Wichita, Kansas: In the Wichita high schools 
weak Seniors take a hospital course. Papers poor in English found in any class 
are handed to the teacher of composition and are brought to the attention of 
the pupil. Some composition work is based on a study of newspapers and 
current literature. A weekly paper is issued by the pupils. 


PRoFEsSOR T. E. RANKIN: College teachers face the condition that high- 
school students are not taught composition, although they are taught literature. 
Sub-Freshman classes do not affect high schools, and entrance examinations 
cannot be adopted because of state laws. Better instruction of teachers and 
co-operation with them supply the remedy. 

PROFESSOR J. M. THomas: What warrant is there for in saying that such 
an examination for entrance is illegal ? 

Proressor F. N. Scott, University of Michigan: Universities would 
probably be sustained in establishing any reasonable requirements. It is 
possible that the North Central Association with its list of accredited schools 
might object. 

PROFESSOR KARL YOUNG, University of Wisconsin: The circulation of the 
Hopkins report would help high-school teachers. Teaching in high school is 
not bad. Yet there is not enough written work, for the teachers are overloaded. 
Let the Hopkins report be presented to authorities. 

PROFESSOR J. M. THomas: The Hopkins report has been extensively 
circulated throughout Minnesota by the department of rhetoric of the State 
University, and has as yet produced no noticeable result. 


Miss SmitH, Francis Shimer School: If teachers acquire in college the 
ability to write well, they can teach composition. 


PROFESSOR ROLAND P. GRAY, Syracuse University, New York: There have 
been many discussions of the remedies suggested, but not much progress 
has been made. At present the high-school teacher of English has an impossible 
task. The English of pupils will not be improved until correct English is 
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required and used in all courses. In addition, it should be required that all 
high-school teachers come up to a high standard in their use of our language. 

PROFESSOR J. M. THomas: Would a recommendation from the College 
Section influence the North Central Association ? 

ProFressor F. N. Scott: It might, although it would be more likely to 
influence state inspectors. The Hopkins report needs various sorts of support; 
it is too condensed to be grasped quickly. 

It was moved by Professor Noble and seconded by Professor Ward 
that a committee of from three to five be appointed to draw up recom- 
mendations on the subject to be submitted to the North Central Asso- 
ciation, inspectors, and other officials. Carried. 

PRroFEsSOR C. R. Rounps: It would be effective to send to high-school 
teachers a list of their deficient pupils and the Hopkins report. 

Proressor F. M. Hopkins: The fact of the frequent changes in school 
administrations in the last four years suggests a redistribution of the report. 
The effect of it has been slight. Another report is being written. The recom- 
mendations will not accomplish much, for the trouble arises in the grades. 
In the upper grades the training received in lower classes is lost because of 
overcrowding of classes, lack of time, and lack of inspection. The influence 
of the poor language of home and street is too strong. 

ProressoR R. W. Brown, Wabash College: The remarkable failure of 
college students in an examination in simple arithmetic demonstrated that the 
difficulties confronting teachers of English are not unique, but only prominent. 


Adjourned. 


The opening paper at the second session of the College Section, 
which was held on Saturday forenoon, was by Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett, of the University of Chicago, on the topic “The Undergraduate 
Course in English as a Preparation for Graduate Study.”” The speaker 
believes that the spirit which animates the best graduate work should 
also enliven the activities of underclassmen. The habit of careful 
investigation must be built up through long years. He would therefore 
assign special problems to undergraduates, and favors a certain amount 
of specialization, though, of course, he would lay emphasis upon a broad 
survey, deferring advanced specialization until the period of graduate 
study. 

In discussion of this paper Professor Roland P. Gray, of Syracuse 
University, said that undergraduates specialize because they do not 
intend to take graduate work, but intend to teach. In the training of 
undergraduates American universities will have to come to the Oxford 
plan of small groups of students with personal instruction. 
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Professor Stuart P. Sherman, of the University of Illinois, read a 
paper on “The College Teaching of English and the Inculcation of 
American and Allied Ideals.’’ This paper began with a brief discussion 
of the dangers to which the propagandist is exposed—the dangers of 
mendacity, animosity, and national egotism. It proceeded then to 
examine the special circumstances which justify the scholar at this time 
in incurring these hazards: the presence of alien propaganda on American 
soil; the sinister blows at the national melting-pot; the necessity for 
vigorous measures of defense to protect the ideals and principles of 
American life in their own domain. Deprecating attempts to impose 
American, or so-called “ Anglo-Saxon,”’ peculiarities upon the world by 
force of arms, it undertook to show that the main cause for which 
America and her Allies are now fighting is not the cause of nations or 
of races, but the cause of the commonwealth of civilized men. To 
illustrate the antiquity and universality of the cause, passages expressing 
the common sense of mankind were cited from a wide range of literatures, 
that of the Hebrews, the Chinese, the Romans, the English, the Germans, 
the French, and the Americans. In conclusion it was urged that that 
propagandist is relatively safe from the ordinary perils of propaganda 
who is contending for the central human truth which is the object of all 
knowledge, for a sense of human brotherhood, and for those common 
things which are precious to all good men everywhere and at all 
times. 

In discussion, Professor F. N. Scott, of the University of Michigan, 
expressed hearty appreciation of the address, because it distinguished 
so clearly between abiding principles and the ideas of a temporary 
propaganda. Mr. J. Milnor Dorey, high school, Trenton, New Jersey, 
spoke of the Vigilantes, a non-commercial organization of authors and 
artists which solicits and distributes patriotic articles free to the press 
of the country. The managing editor is Charles J. Rosebault, 505 Fifth 
avenue, New York City. 

Professor Frederick A. Manchester, of the University of Wisconsin, 
was then called upon for a brief statement concerning the matters under 
consideration by the Committee on the Standardization of Freshman 
English, and he announced that a report would be presented at the 
December meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association. 

Professor James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal College, for the 
Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of English, discussed 
the following tentative propositions and answered objections. 
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TENTATIVE PROPOSITIONS WITH REGARD TO THE PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


1. Although it is hardly possible to arrange a standard College course for 
those intending to teach language, composition, and literature for the under- 
graduate, it may be laid down as a general truth that a liberal course of study 
in history, sociology, economics, modern science, industry, and foreign lan- 
guage, together with wide reading in literature and ample practice in oral and 
written composition, is much more valuable for prospective teachers of under- 
graduate college English than a course devoted largely to the study of ancient 
and modern foreign languages. 

2. Universities having a sufficient number of advanced students in the 
English department should be urged to offer two courses in the teaching of 
English open to graduates and to qualified Seniors. In the pursuit of such 
courses two or three semester hours should be devoted to language and composi- 
tion, two or three semester hours to literature. Each of these courses should 
include such features as the following: 

a) A consideration of the aims of regular college work in the subject. 

b) A survey of college courses in English now in operation or projected. 

c) A critical outline of material and method in the teaching of composition 
(or literature) to Freshmen and Sophomores. 

d) Observation of teaching and, if possible, participation in the actual work 
of the college classroom. 

e) Critical evaluation of actual material of the classroom, such as students’ 
themes, textbooks, outlines, etc. 

f) A-study of the problem of testing and grading. 

g) Familiarity with the literature of the subject. 

h) Familiarity with the work of secondary schools, their conditions and 
limitations, and the necessary relations of such work to the courses in the junior 
college. 

3. Both the general preparation and the special professional preparation 
of the college teacher of English should include training in oral, as well as in 
written, composition, in speech sounds and other phases of practical linguistics, 
and in the use of books and libraries. 

4. Professional preparation of the kind outlined above should be honored 
with a special degree indicating that the holder is interested primarily in teach- 
ing rather than in advanced and highly specialized research. 


Adjourned. 
ELEMENTARY- AND NORMAL-SCHOOL SECTIONS 


D. O. Coate, of the State Normal School, La Crosse, Wisconsin, 
chairman of the combined meeting of these sections, first called for the 
final report of the Committee on English in the Normal School. The 
chairman of the committee, Walter Barnes, of the State Normal School, 
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Fairmont, West Virginia, was unable to be present, but sent a good 
report which was effectively read by Miss Florence Skeffington, of the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School, Charleston. The report will be 
found on p. 29 of this number of the Journal. 

A brief statement for the Committee on Labor and Cost of English 
Teaching was then presented by the chairman, Professor Edwin M. Hop- 
kins. He said: 


After four years spent in the survey of secondary and college English and 
four more devoted to elementary-school English, the work of this committee 
is approaching completion with the aid of the National Education Association 
and the Bureau of Education. By January 1 most of the material received 
will have been tabulated, and the Committee hopes to have a summary of 
results ready for presentation to the National Education Association in July. 
The complete report, including much supplementary material, will be pre- 
sented to the Bureau of Education as soon as it can be made ready. 

At present it is impossible to state other than tentative results, although 
enough material is already in hand to make the statement very extended. A 
few points only will here be presented. As to the statistical comparison of 
English and other subjects in elementary schools, they seem to be not so very 
far apart as to relative cost and the relative number of pupils; but all are more 
or less seriously overcrowded, and other parts of the report afford data for 
determining the physical limits of the effective teaching of elementary English 
subjects. 

Serious lack of agreement appears as to the aims and the points stressed 
in the successive grades, although the quantity of work required is fairly even. 
Satisfaction with the results of the work varies inversely as the number of the 
grade. In the earlier grades the proportion of satisfaction to dissatisfaction 
is approximately eight to two, in the middle grades it is about five to five, and 
in the seventh and eighth grades about two to eight. The reasons assigned in 
every instance are overcrowding, both of pupils and of subjects, and the nega- 
tive and destructive influence of uncultured homes and especially those of 
foreign race. The difficulty of teaching children of foreigners is 100 per cent 
greater than in the case of children of Anglo-Saxon parentage; and the general 
opinion seems to be that during the grade course the unfavorable influence of 
unfortunate home and social environment so overbalances the best that teachers 
can do under the conditions that their struggle is more and more a losing one 
in successive years. It appears further that the results of defective methods 
of instruction are such as to lessen that capacity for free and spontaneous 
expression which most children seem to have at the beginning, so that at the 
end of the grade course a very large proportion of them are, in a very important 
matter, worse off than they were at first. 

The proportion of time devoted to oral training seems to be much less 
than that generally agreed upon as best; it seems to be much below the 50 per 
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cent median. The results in grade English are most unsatisfactory in technical 
grammar and in composition. The cause of this in composition is lack of 
time, but not so in grammar. The correlation of English with other subjects 
seems chiefly to consist of requiring correct forms in speech and writing in all 
subjects. The points or essentials stressed in successive grades are often 
determined by the particular textbook in use, and these textbooks vary as 
greatly as do the schools themselves. It is as yet impossible to determine the 
consensus of opinion as to what should constitute the distinctive and essential 
work of each successive grade. Conclusions are beginning to appear and will 
be presented in the final report. 

As the time of publication of this report is uncertain, the attention of the 
Council is invited to the question of how to secure further and wider publicity 
for that part of it already published and for the general summary when ready, 
with the least possible delay. 


The topic of the session was “The Junior High School.”’ Composi- 
tion work in this new type of school was discussed by E. E. Chiles, Ben 
Blewett Junior High School, St. Louis. The primary task of those now 
organizing such work is the framing of the course of study. Assuming 
the equality of composition and literature and of oral and written com- 
position, the whole year may well be divided into two-week periods, 
literature and composition alternating, but oral composition receiving 
dominant stress during two successive composition periods and then 
written composition receiving the same treatment. Narration will 
prove to be the dominant type of discourse, but any material that is 
really interesting to the student is satisfactory subject-matter for com- 
position. Most of the students’ work and play is vital to these boys and 
girls. Fluency should come before exactness in time. The youngsters 
should be encouraged to try to state their real thoughts and feelings in 
such language as they have, and through this process improve their 
language stock. Drill upon the points wherein they actually go astray— 
roughly indicated by the investigation of Charters in Kansas City, but 
better determined by a census in the home-school community—should 
of course accompany this practice in genuine speaking and writing. 
Drill may be actually interesting as well as very valuable if kept short 
and otherwise in accordance with the modern psychology of drill. 
Classification of the pupils into sections of thirty according to ability 
by means of the Trabue sentence-completion test solves many of the 
problems of adjustment to individual differences. It remains to produce 
the truly social attitude and feeling of responsibility to the school com- 
munity. This may be accomplished, in part at least, by permitting the 
class to have its own officers and organization—to become conscious 
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that it is a society. Above all things, there must be a really responsive 
teacher in charge. 

Reading her own paper on “Literature for the Junior High School,” 
Miss Skeffington pointed out the need of cultivating the strictly private 
side of the child, the ego, by making him an appreciative, habitual reader, 
and of cultivating his social side by presenting through literature vivid 
and persuasive portrayals of the social qualities. The elementary school 
should teach the child to read and to expect to understand what he reads. 
In doing this it will also lay the foundations for the ideals and character 
which the upper years hope to develop. On the other hand, the junior 
high school must resign to the higher schools such literature as is unsuited, 
either because of difficulty or because of the remoteness of its theme, to 
early adolescent boys and girls. The junior high school must use 
literature which will supplement its pupils’ experience in desirable ways 
and furnish the proper direction for the flowering of the altruistic 
impulses that mark this period. Since the English course, if it is to gain 
any real hold upon the children, must compete successfully with the 
movies, it must include present-day books and many narratives of 
swift action and romance. In order to broaden the taste of the children 
it must also cover a wide variety of material and include the classics. 
For all classes there should be a minimum required list, to which those 
who are able should add as much as they can really master. Home 
reading should be entirely voluntary, but considerable in amount. As 
a means to solidarity among our polyglot population a minimum con- 
stant requirement throughout the nation would be desirable, not only 
that we might all think the same thought, and hold the same ideal, but 
that we might all be able to illustrate them by examples known to all. 

The session ended with an informal but very interesting address 
by Dr. William B. Owen, principal of the Chicago Normal College, on 
“The Preparation of the Junior High-School Teacher of English.’”’” The 
preparation needed depends upon what these teachers are to do. Since 
this school is not to be mainly a preparation for any other, we must 
abandon the purely literary and aesthetic aims which have hampered 
so many in favor of the attempt to broaden and interpret the child’s 
experience. Literature is the medium for the study of life as a whole, just 
as science and history are mediums for studying phases of life. More- 
over, literature remains and accumulates, while science passes—or at 
least changes. These things account for the large place literature has 
in our schools. The prospective teacher, if he is to handle such material, 
must study life, not under special controls, but as it actually goes on 
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in the world. He must be no recluse! And to make this vicarious 
experience gained through literature of real value to the boys and girls, 
we must introduce it at those times in their lives when they may appro- 
priate it and by it accomplish their own purposes. This requires inti- 
mate knowledge of literature, of its spirit rather than its technique; a 
firm grip upon the general principles of psychology and sociology, and 
genuine sympathy with young people. This same equipment will 
enable the teacher to see the principle of the socialized recitation and 
avoid entanglement in mere surface devices which are sometimes far 
beside the mark. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING SECTION 


Mr. John Mantle Clapp, of New York, presided over the meeting 
of the Public-Speaking Section on Friday afternoon, and Miss Helen 
Lemmert, of Columbus, Ohio, served as secretary. The program was 
largely non-technical, presenting various aspects of the relation of school 
work in speech to the actual life of the outside community. 

The first paper, “A Report of the Progress of the Chicago Speech 
Survey,’”’ by Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins, chairman of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club Committee on American Speech, was particularly inter- 
esting and timely. Early last winter the Club, partly at the instance of 
the National Council’s Committee on American Speech, undertook an 
investigation of the actual conditions in Chicago as regards training 
in speech and in the use of the voice. In spite of the difficulty of the 
times, the lack of precedents, and the complexity of the field, good 
progress has been made, and even more will be done next year. The 
investigation will comprise examination of the work in public and private 
schools as well as in special schools of expression and music, and an 
attempt to discover the attitude of various groups of the outside com- 
munity: lawyers, clergymen, physicians, clubs and similar organizations, 
and business houses. Some of the work of investigation has been done, 
and several open meetings for the discussion of various aspects of the 
general subject have been held. 

Mrs. Robbins summarized the reports from various schools. Un- 
questionably the speech work has been inadequate and poorly corre- 
lated. The difficulties, however, have been very great, owing to the size 
of the classes in the lower school grades, the large number of children of 
foreign parentage, and the limitation of available resources. It is 
evident also that conditions are improving. Teachers and school 
authorities are now looking for helpful constructive methods. What is 
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especially needed is closer correlation of activity among the various 
speech agencies already existing in the schools. 

This Chicago Speech Survey, the first deliberate effort by a body 
of outside citizens to examine and estimate the work of the schools in 
training young people in the use of the mother-tongue, will undoubtedly 
be of wide interest and influence, alike for its aims, results, and methods— 
particularly as to its methods. The modesty, sanity, breadth of view, 
and intelligent energy of the Committee’s work are most encouraging. 

The second paper, on “The Broader Aspects of Speech Training,” 
by Dr. Smiley Blanton, of the University of Wisconsin, at present an 
officer in the United States Medical Reserve and in charge of the Neuro- 
logical Institute in New York City, was one of striking acuteness and 
significance. Dr. Blanton discussed the matter of speech training, 
especially in the lower grades and as related to mental hygiene. Speech, 
developed in response to the emotional life and in response to the realiza- 
tion of needs rather than to the needs themselves, is a thermometer of 
the progress and stability of the personal adjustment and growth of the 
individual; and therefore a defect in speech can no more be called the 
illness and treated as such than temperature can be called typhoid. 
The underlying causes must be studied. Dealing with this large and 
shifting field of personal adaptation as it manifests itself in speech 
requires thorough training and is a profession in itself. It can no more 
be added to the field of the English teacher than to that of the history 
or physical-education teacher or to that of the school nurse who teaches 
social hygiene. But there is a field in which the English teacher, with 
only a little additional training, can become extremely useful—the great 
field of hygiene. The teacher should be able to diagnose timidity; 
should know the best way to deal with negative suggestibility, abnormal 
fears, abnormal anger and its kindred epilepsy; should know what is 
indicated by a lack of attention; should know some very definite things 
about the hygiene of sex; should have some knowledge of the laws and 
development of the co-ordinations of the muscles and of the development 
of the motor centers. Last but by no means least come tact and a 
knowledge of the harm as well as the good to be expected from discipline, 
derision, scolding, and the stimulation of rivalry. 

The third paper, on “Speech Problems in the Grades,”’ was presented 
by Arthur Andrews, supervisor of oral English, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Mr. Andrews is one of the first persons to occupy such a position, and his 
report of the conditions which he found, the difficulties in the way of 
effective results, and the methods which have been developing in the 
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course of his work, was definite and valuable. Like the other speakers, 
though from a different point of view, he emphasized the necessity of 
expert knowledge in the speech instruction of early years and the 
importance of carefully discriminated work with the individual pupil. 
The last speaker, Miss Mabel Yeomans, dean and instructor in public 
speaking in Grinnell College, was, through her wide platform experience 
in recent suffrage campaigns, well qualified to talk about ‘Women and 
Public Speaking.” Until very lately women have learned to speak in 
public without encouragement or training by the schools—they have 
“learned to do by doing.”” Realizing that such a method is uneconomi- 
cal, they have demanded from the schools courses in speech technique. 
The schools have responded by giving them this training and nothing 
further. The public-speaking course, as well as the rest of the curricu- 
lum, should be so shaped as to anticipate the woman’s future needs. 
The public-speaking course for women should be primarily a course in 
clear and constructive thinking, for it is training to think thus which 
will help them to be good citizens. 


THE LIBRARY EXHIBIT 


The chairman of the Library Committee of the Council, Miss Mary E. 
Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, New York, was unable to 
attend the meeting on account of illness. She had, however, spent some 
time in Chicago a few weeks before the convention and had helped to plan 
a library exhibit and conference. The actual installation of the exhibit 
was in the hands of a committee of Chicago high-school librarians, in- 
cluding, as chairman, Miss Helen S. Babcock, of Austin. There was also 
very effective co-operation on the part of the University of Chicago High 
School under the leadership of Miss Hannah Logasa. As on previous 
occasions, the Library Bureau installed a handsome group of sample 
cases and tables, and although the two regular library exhibits of the 
Council were elsewhere, the material assembled for the annual meeting 
was in no way inferior to that presented on previous occasions. Special 
mention, perhaps, should be made of the photographs of dramatic scenes 
and casts made at the University of Chicago High School under the 
direction of Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley. 


BUSINESS 


The Board of Directors met in the Francis I Room of the Congress 
Hotel at 4:30 on Thursday afternoon, November 29. The following 
were present: Allan Abbott, Nathaniel W. Barnes, Claudia E. Crumpton, 
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Edwin Fairley, Mary B. Fontaine, Edwin M. Hopkins, James F. Hosic, 
Cornelia Steketee Hulst, Calvin L. Lewis, E. H. Kemper McComb, 
A. B. Noble, Clarence Stratton, and Joseph M. Thomas. The minutes 
of last year’s meeting, as printed in the English Journal for January, 
1917, were approved. In the absence of the treasurer, Miss Pound, the 
Secretary reported a balance in the treasury on November 28, 1917, of 
$384.76. The financial statement for the year was as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


$3,785.23 


Subscriptions 

Stenography 

Postage and express 
Printing, etc 

Committee expenses 

Services of assistant secretary 
Council meetings 
Home-reading lists (mailing) 
Play lists (mailing) 

Brief summaries 
Miscellaneous 

Exchange 

Stamps received and paid out 
Revolving duplicator 


3,400.47 


Balance November 28, 1917 


On motion the report of the treasurer was referred to a committee 
composed of Directors Barnes and Thomas for auditing. The Secretary 
then outlined a series of facts which all members of the Council should 
know in order that the members of the Board of Directors might add 
suggestions. Director Barnes proposed that the library exhibits be 
definitely routed so as to save time and cost. 
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It was moved by Mr. Fairley and seconded by Mr. Lewis that special 
meetings of the National Council be held at Atlantic City in connection 
with the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, February 25 to March 2, 1918, and in Pittsburgh in con- 
nection with the summer session of the National Education Association 
during the first week in July. The motion was carried. 

A suggestion from Mr. Walter Barnes, of Fairmont, West Virginia, 
was read to the effect that a committee be appointed to arrange a 
list of modern literature for reading in high school. On the motion of 
Miss Fontaine, seconded by Mr. Lewis, the matter was referred to the 
subcommittee on literature of the Committee on Economy of Time in 
English, of which Mr. Fairley is the chairman. 

Mr. Lewis raised the question as to whether the Committee on 
American Speech should be renamed the Committee on Oral English and 
should take over the functions heretofore served by the section on public 
speaking. After some discussion it was decided by vote to retain the 
name “American Speech” and to discontinue the section on public 
speaking, which seems to have served its purpose. The interests of those 
who have been in attendance on the section on public speaking are to be 
served in the programs of the existing sections. 

The following amendment to the Constitution was then discussed at 
some length: 


The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors and in the officers chosen by the Board of Directors. 

The Directors shall be chosen as follows: Each society of English teachers 
having collective membership in the Council shall select one or more persons 
to act as Directors in accordance with the bona fide membership of the society 
on December 1 of the given year. Societies in class C shall be entitled to 
select one Director; societies in class B, two Directors; and societies in class A, 
three Directors. In addition the members of the Council shall select nine 
Directors-at-large, not more than two of whom shall reside in any one state. 
Each Director shall be elected for a term of three years, beginning with Decem- 
ber 1, provided that in putting this amendment into force such steps shall be 
taken as will cause approximately one-third of the Directors from the most 
widely distributed geographical points possible to go out of office each year, 
and provided, further, that a reasonable effort shall be made to maintain a 
proportionate representation on the Board of all classes and grades of schools 
and higher institutions of learning. 

The Directors shall choose annually from their own number a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, and an Auditor, who shall serve 
in these capacities both in the Council and on the Board. Except in so far 
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as the Council may by vote limit its powers, the Board of Directors shall have 
full authority to manage the business and the properties of the Council, to fill 
vacancies in offices and committees, to ‘make all necessary arrangements for 
meetings and for procuring of speakers, and to appropriate funds from the 
net balance in the treasury in payment for any services, rents, publications, or 
other expenses properly incurred in carrying out the work of the Council. But 
neither the Council nor any officer or committee shall contract any indebtedness 
exceeding the net balance then remaining in the treasury. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secretary at the 
direction of the President or at the request of five members of the Board. 
Nine members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a term 
of two years each, two members, who, with the officers of the Council, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. This committee shall direct the work 
of the Council under the general policy determined by the Board of Directors. 
The terms of the two members chosen shall be so arranged that one new appoint- 
ment shall be made each year. Five members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 


On the motion of Miss Fontaine, seconded by Mr. Lewis, the Board 
of Directors instructed the Secretary to inform the members at the busi- 
ness meeting on Friday afternoon that more time is needed in which to 
perfect the amendment; that at present there is no clearly defined status 
for members of local associations; and further, that the attitude of the 
local associations in the matter of the amendment is not sufficiently 
known. It was therefore recommended that the amendment be referred 
back to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Barnes made a motion, which was seconded by Mr. Thomas, 
that a committee on business English be created. The motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Noble called attention to the fact that the requirements in the 
departments of education in many of the Western states are so extensive 
as to prevent the adequate training of teachers of English in the subject- 
matter of their work. On motion of Mr. Lewis, seconded by Mr. Strat- 
ton, it was decided to appoint a committee to make a report as to 
advisable action on the part of the Council. The following were then 
appointed as a committee on nominations: Mr. McComb, Miss Fontaine, 
and Mr. Thomas. On motion the Board adjourned. 

The annual business meeting of the Council was held at 4:30 on 
Friday afternoon, November 29, President Abbott in the chair. The 
Secretary reported to the members the principal actions of the Board 
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of Directors. For the committee on nominations Mr. McComb moved 
that the following be elected directors for three years: Mr. W. Wilbur 
Hatfield to succeed Mr. Nathaniel W. Barnes; Mr. Charles Robert 
Gaston to succeed Mr. Edwin Fairley; Miss Mary B. Fontaine to suc- 
ceed herself; Mr. Edwin Greenlaw to succeed Mr. Maurice G. Fulton; 
Mr. James F. Hosic to succeed himself; Mr. W. N. Otto to succeed 
Mr. E. H. Kemper McComb; Mr. Edwin L. Miller to succeed himself; 
Mr. Charles S. Pendleton to succeed Mr. Charles R. Rounds; Mr. C. H. 
Ward to succeed Mr. Irvah L. Winter; and Mr. Allan Cross to succeed 
Miss Harriett A. Woods. The motion was seconded and carried. On 
motion of Mr. Charles R. Gaston, of New York, seconded by Mr. Samuel 
A. Lynch, of Cedar Falls, the Council voted to invest $100 in the next 
issue of Liberty Bonds. Miss Mary Newell Eaton, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, inquired as to whether it would be possible to publish, with 
annotations, the names of those who were in attendance upon the meet- 
ing. This was referred by motion to the Executive Committee for action. 
Mr. Lynch inquired whether it would be possible to secure recognition 
for the Committee of Thirty by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. He was informed that the Commission on the 
Definition of the Unit had already incorporated a considerable amount 
of material from the report in their recommendations. Mr. C. R. 
Rounds, of Milwaukee, remarked that the report would have more 
weight with the schools as coming from the Committee than as coming 
from the colleges in the North Central Association. In recognition of his 
devoted and efficient services as assistant secretary during the year, the 
Council extended a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield. 
Mr. Barnes reported for the auditing committee that the books of the 
treasurer were found correct. The report was adopted. The Secretary 
called attention to the fact that the Hopkins “Report on the Cost and 
Labor of English Teaching” was being permitted to fall into disuse, and 
suggested that some definite means be devised for following it up. On 
motion of Mr. Noble this matter was also referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The meeting adjourned. 

The new Board of Directors met for a few moments after the dinner 
on Friday night and elected officers for the ensuing year. These are as 
follows: President, Edwin L. Miller, Northwestern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan; First Vice-President, Joseph M. Thomas, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Second Vice-President, Mary B. 
Fontaine, Charleston, West Virginia; Secretary, James F. Hosic, 
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Chicago Normal College, Chicago, Illinois; Treasurer, Charles S. 
Pendleton, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The Com- 
mittee on American Speech, through the secretary, Mr. Clarence Strat- 
ton, requested an appropriation of $100 for the ensuing year. The 
request was granted, subject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 
The necessity of following up the “ Report on Cost and Labor of Composi- 
tion Teaching” was discussed and the Executive Committee instructed 
to take such action as might be possible and wise for extending the use 
of the report. 

The second business session of the Council was held on Saturday 
morning at 9:30. After listening to the report of the action of the new 
Board of Directors, the members gave their attention to the reports of 
standing committees. The committee on the Reorganization of the 
High-School Course in English reported that it had completed its work, 
and it was therefore dismissed. For the Committee on Scientific 
Investigation Mr. Abbott stated that a bibliography of scales and 
measurements was in preparation and that certain investigations carried 
on in the Horace Mann School would be made public. He said that 
Professor Briggs, of Teachers College, was collecting a body of data as 
to passing standards in composition in the high schools of the United 
States. Speaking for the Committee on School Plays, Mr. Dorey 
reviewed the work of the committee under the chairmanship of the late 
Mr. Guild, outlined a plan for a circulating library of plays which is 
being conducted at Teachers College by Mr. Abbott, who has acting 
versions of twenty plays, and urged the members to send in prompt- 
books to add to this collection. His committee is publishing in each 
number of the English Journal directions for one school play. He called 
special attention to the excellent exhibit of dramatic material for the 
high school prepared by Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley, of the University 
High School of the University of Chicago. He then offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English request that 
all high-school principals engage in their English faculty one teacher who can 
coach plays, and that the academic work of that teacher be so arranged as to 
permit of adequate treatment of this art in the school life. 

The chairman of the Committee on English in the First Six Years, 
Mr. J. W. Searson, was unavoidably absent from the meeting of the 
Council. The “Report on English in the Normal School,” by Mr. 
Barnes, was presented to the Normal School Section. For the Com- 
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mittee on American Speech Mr. Stratton made an earnest appeal for 
support and offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

WueEreas, The government of the United States has experienced delay 
and obstruction in the preparation for the war because of the great number 
of people who, though resident within our boundaries, still speak foreign 
languages; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English urges upon 
educational authorities throughout the country the patriotic necessity of 
providing now and in the future for the rapid Americanization of all foreign 
elements by insisting upon instruction in the English language for all residents 
within the United States. 

Miss Fontaine reported for the Committee on Economy of Time 
in English Teaching that the committee has been divided into five sub- 
divisions as follows: on mechanics of writing, on mechanics of speaking, 
on rhetoric, on grammar, and on literature. The chairmen of these 
subcommittees are, respectively, as follows: Mr. C. H. Ward, Mr. D. W. 
Redmond, Miss Elizabeth Hodgson, Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, and Mr. 
Edwin Fairley. She stated that the first work of the committee will be 
to make a survey and evaluation of the investigations which have already 
been carried out in the field. All who are interested in the work of the 
committee are urged to report to the secretary, Mr. W. W. Hatfield, at 
the Chicago Normal College. The Committee on Examinations and 
Measurements reported, through its chairman, Mr. Certain, that the 
committee has prepared an outline of the issues to be faced. The work 
will proceed in as impersonal a manner as possible. As soon as sufficient 
data are at hand, a series of subcommittees will be organized to work 
upon details. The investigation is to be most thoroughgoing. For the 
Committee on the Labor and Cost of English Teaching Mr. Hopkins 
reported that the plans were now mature for completing the work. An 
enormous amount of material with regard to the situation in the ele- 
mentary schools is now being tabulated. It is expected that the material 
for a bulletin to be published by the Bureau of Education will be in the 
hands of the Commissioner by the middle of the summer. It will be 
necessary then to make plans for propaganda. The Council imme- 
diately passed a resolution as follows: 

Resolved, That the members of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish follow up in every possible way the report of the Committee on the Labor 
and Cost of English Teaching. 

The matter of home reading of current literature was then called up and 
was referred to the Executive Committee for action. On a motion made 
by Mr. Stratton and seconded by Mr. Chiles the meeting then adjourned. 
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{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Notes on Shakespeare’s Workmanship. By Str ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. Pp. 338. $2.00. 


The Cloister and the Hearth. A Tale of the Middle Ages. By CHARLES READE. 
Edited for school use by A. B. DEMILtE. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1917. Pp. 767. 

English Usage: Studies in the History and Uses of English Words and Phrases. 
By J. Lesstiz Hatt. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1917. Pp. 3309. 
$1.50. 

A record of the author’s careful observation of the practice of standard English 
writers in the use of many expressions condemned in the school rhetorics. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. By THomas HucHes. Edited by T. W. GosLinc. 
New York: American Book Co., 1917. Pp. 302. 


A Book of Old Ballads. Edited by Cora Morton. New York: American 
Book Co., 1917. Pp. 168. 


Shakespeare’s The Tempest. Edited by Jos—EpH WAYNE BARLEY. New York: 
American Book Co., 1917. Pp. 112. 


The Public Library and the Public Schools. By LEONARD P. AYRES and ADELE 
McKinnte. Cleveland: The Survey Committee of the Cleveland 
Foundation, 1916. $0.25. 

Emphasizes the need of libraries in the schools themselves, and suggests the estab- 
lishment of branches of the public library in the school buildings. 


How We Learn. A Short Primer of Scientific Method for Boys. By W. H. S. 
Jones. Cambridge: The University Press, 1916. Pp. 64. 1s. 6d. 
Intended for boys of sixteen, this English treatment of the method of study is 

very formal and largely concerned with logic. 

Resurrection. By Leo Totstoy. Translated by Louise Maupe. With an 
Introduction by AYLMER MAupDE. Oxford University Press. 


News Writing: The Gathering, Handling, and Writing of News Stories. By M. 
Lyte SPENCER. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. 
A handbook for the cub reporter. The author is both a professor in college and 
a reporter on the Milwaukee Journal. 


A Book of Narratives. Edited by Oscar JAMES CAMPBELL, JR. and RICHARD 
ASHLEY Rice. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1917. Pp. 497. 


Primarily to develop observation of life, logical thinking, and appreciation of good 
fiction. A grateful relief from the over-technical treatises now in vogue. 
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